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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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Editorial 


THE NIGHT’S CANDLES* 

“The man whose heart has been touched by love, 
tenderness and friendship has no right to curse his fate: 
he will have known everything in this world that 
makes it significant.’’ 


NHESE are not merely the words of a philosopher. 
They come from a young man tragically blinded, 
who found a way successfully to rebuild his 

life and follow his destiny, ‘more laboriously, to be 
sure, than another, troubled by many unappeasable 
desires, but forgetting them in the consolations which 
have been scattered so prodigally” along his way. 
For although at first overcome by despair, he was too 
intelligent to accept a life of idleness and rust. As 
he himself was quick to recognize, ‘‘the expression of 
character is in part moulded by circumstance, and he 
who might have led a perfectly mediocre existence 
suddenly begins to take account of all the resources of 
his being, to bring them to a peak that they could 
not have reached without the interference of occa- 
sion.” 

On an April evening in 1917, Rene Roy, a young 
French officer, stood on a hillside at Chemin des 
Dames after an attack, watching shells burst, with 
no fear that one might be for him. But it came, 
and then, unwounded except for some splinters of 
steel in his face, he found that he could scarcely see. 
Little appreciating the seriousness of his injury, he 
was passed on from one dressing station to another, 
side-tracked until the more seriously wounded had 
been cared for, until, as he himself recognizes without 
bitterness, in that delay he lost what opportunity 
there was of saving his sight. At last, only twenty- 
three and in perfect health, he faced the crushing 
realization that he must travel a dark road and find 
a new path. 

»Then began a new life, cramped and dependent, 
for this active, vigorous youth. First he entered one 
of those wonderful reconstruction hospitals that 
the war had brought into being—in this case sup- 
ported largely by the generosity of American philan- 
thropists—and, among other brave, handicapped boys 


*“The Night’s Candles.” By Rene Roy. Macmillan. 


$2.00. 


who so suddenly had become serious men, he slowly 
and painfully began to learn what he might do for 
himself. To his great amazement, he found there 
numbers of men who were diligently pursuing the 
studies they had chosen before entering the army, 
with a view to entering professions which had at- 
tracted them in better days. Unlike himself, they 
did not feel barred from their own world. 

At that critical moment, he met M. Brieux of 
the French Academy, who was giving lavishly of his 
time to reconstruction work. Brieux had just com- 
pleted a large center at Neuilly, and he urged M. Roy 
to go there. The young man, galvanized into new 
life by M. Brieux’s robust confidence and spiritual 
energy, made the change and found the help that he 
needed. 

It is not necessary to retell here the story of Rene 
Roy’s long pilgrimage back to “normal” life, of how 
he laboriously learned Braille, studied diligently, and 
presently began to cherish the dream of re-entering 
the Ecole Polytechnique, where he had been a stu- 
dent before the war, or of how he achieved this am- 
bition and eventually graduated with first honors, 
to become an engineer. All this might better be read 
in his own words, for, inspiring as the bare facts un- 
questionably are, they are not a tenth as inspiring 
as the story of the pilgrimage of his spirit which one 
reads between the lines. 

Because they are so restrained, so simple, his 
words have the more force. He does not minimize 
the anguish of his major loss, but with marvelous 
sanity he focuses on the essentials that are left. And 
to the poor-spirited, self-pitying souls whose courage 
has for a time forsaken them, he gives this beautiful 
message: 


“All the disinherited, like myself, all those to whom 
hope brings no healing of their wounds, I should like 
to inspire with my ardent faith in action, my unswerv- 
ing confidence in our future. 

‘Nature still has joys to give, more exquisite per- 
haps to one who has kept entire his spiritual and in- 
tellectual faculties; and I know of secret beauty in the 
earth, far beyond the sight of the keenest eye.” 


What is happiness? Rene Roy, a soldier win- 
ning a good fight, shows us that man may have 
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“everything in this world that makes it significant”’ 
if he will but press forward bravely. He convinces 


us that the true seeker has his rewards. 
* * 


THE MOONEY-BILLINGS CASE IS NOW 
“RESPECTABLE”’ 


OR years radical journals which some “nice 
people” do not read have been agitating for 
justice for Mooney and Billings. This agita- 

tion, be it marked down to the eternal credit of those 
who fostered it, has been steady, and has increased 
with the passage of time. In the May issue of Har- 
pers Magazine appeared a graphic history of the case 
under the title, ‘(Our American Dreyfus Case—A 
Challenge to California Justice.” 

Meanwhile motions for new trial have been 
made and denied; new evidence has been brought 
forward only to be found not sufficient in the minds of 
judges and governors (too numerous to mention); 
jurors who heard the case, the judge who presided 
over it, and the prosecutor who tried it, have added 
their pleas in behalf of these men, all to no avail. 

It is clear to any one who reads the history of 
their case that Mooney and Billings, sentenced to 
life imprisonment as the perpetrators of the 1916 
Preparedness Day bombing in San Francisco, are the 
victims of a vicious miscarriage of justice. Despite 
this obvious fact, Mooney and Billings are still im- 
prisoned, still unable to secure either new trials or 
pardons. 

Now at last comes the Wickersham Commission’s 
report on criminal procedure in this country, with a 
brief but emphatic denunciation of the laws under 
which these men were tried. In its criticism the 
Commission cited the refusal of the California Su- 
preme Court to grant a new trial in spite of the dis- 
covery of new “evidence charging perjury on the part 
of a material witness for the state.’’ It also cited the 
refusal of the trial court of a further application based 
on “the ground that the prosecuting attorney had 
been found guilty of fraud in withholding from the 
trial court information impeaching the testimony of 
certain witnesses.” The Commission’s conclusion 
regarding the procedure in the case of Thomas J. 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings is that that pro- 
cedure is “shocking to one’s sense of justice.” 

Commenting editorially on this part of the re- 
port, the Boston Transcript says, ““With respect to the 
Commission’s conclusion in regard to the Mooney- 
Billings case in California, it can only be said that the 
report gives respectable standing to the demand in 
the case for some sort of reconsideration of the con- 
demnation visited.”” We doubt very much that the 
halo of respectability thus conferred upon their pleas 
for justice will be much comfort to Mooney and 
Billings, sweating in prison these hot summer days. 

As a matter of fact, their ‘demand’ has been 
“respectable” from the first day it was made. The 
trouble was not, and is not, with the respectability 
of the demands for justice, but with the respectability 
or alleged lack of respectability of Mooney and 
Billings. They were labor agitators. Many of us 
who wish them free would not agree with some of 
their ideas. That should not, but it has and does, 


militate against them. Indeed, it appears that their 
“radical” ideas, not their alleged crimes, are keeping 
them in prison. One reliable report quotes a Cali- 
fornian as saying that the “right men’’ were con- 
victed on the wrong evidence, as justification for 
keeping these men imprisoned. Small wonder that 
the Wickersham Commission is shocked. A pity it 
is, and a sad comment on us all, that ethically minded 
men and women in the country aren’t shocked into 
wrathful protest now that the facts of this case are so 
well known. : 

We like to think that our united national inaction 
in this matter has been due in large part to respect. 
for the sovereignty of a sister state, and the faith 
that California would presently do the right thing by 
these men. 

Years have passed without California justifying 
either our respect for her or our faith in her justice. 
That respect and that faith have been stretched to 
the breaking point. 

Now that so eminent and impartial a body as 
the Wickersham Commission has, in effect, reviewed 
the case, verifying the main contention of the friends 
of Mooney and Billings, the rest of the country has a. 
right to expect speedy action from California. 

* * 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 

FEW days: ago Representative Condon of 

Rhode Island addressed a letter to President 

Hoover, pointing out that strikes in several 
of the textile mills of Rhode Island were occasioned 
by wage cutting policies, and asking the President 
to use his influence to prevent further wage cuts. 
Replying to this letter, Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont suggested that several corporations are now 
“faced with the prospect of closing down altogether, 
and thus creating more unemployment, or, alterna- 
tively, seeking temporary wage reductions.” To 
say that Secretary Lamont’s suggestion caused ex- 
cited speculation is probably putting it mildly. Dis- 
cussion as to whether or not the Administration had 
changed its policy of opposing wage cuts became at. 
once the order of the day. This lasted only for the 
day, however, for next day, immediately following 
a Cabinet meeting, came a brief, decisive announce- 
ment, authorized by the President, that the Ad- 
ministration policy of opposing wage cuts remained 
unchanged. This pronouncement was supplemented 
by a most vehement denial of the rumored change by 
Secretary of Labor Doak. 

The incident is of course especially interesting to 
those who indulge in the gentle sport of snatching 
at political straws. It may be that Secretary Lamont 
just “spoke out of turn,” or that the letter was a feeler 
foreshadowing a change in policy (we think not, 
and hope not). Whatever the explanation, the 
affair took one significant turn. When every one 
was in the dark, and reporters were trying to dis- 
cover the meaning of the Lamont letter, one govern- 
ment official spoke out courageously and manfully 
for the laboring man. Said Dr. Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce (without waiting for a 
Cabinet meeting): ‘I don’t think there should be a 
reduction in wages under any circumstances. There 
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are other ways of curtailing expenditures, such as 
dividend cuts and reductions in salaries.” 

On the very day that Dr. Klein made his state- 
ment the United States Steel Corporation instituted 
a policy of retrenchment by cutting the dividend on 
its common stock, and announcing a downward re- 
vision of salary scales, but leaving wage scales un- 
changed. For a high official of our conservative Ad- 
ministration to speak out for maintenance of wage 
scales, and to suggest dividend and salary cuts under 
present circumstances, and for so conservative a 
company as the United States Steel Corporation, 
facing the need for retrenchment, to take just that 
course, is indeed heartening. Such things indicate 
that growing numbers of influential men in govern- 
ment and industry are seeking justice for the labor- 
ing man, as their kind did not in other times of de- 
pression. A generation ago a business depression 
was an automatic signal for immediate wage cuts. 

And so, as philosophers are continually telling 
us, “the world do move.” That the present situa- 
tion is by no means ideal goes without saying. Jus- 
tice for the great masses of workers who want to work 
is yet a long. way off. The Steel Corporation de- 
clared its regular dividend on preferred stock, taking 
it in large part out of accumulated reserves. Dur- 
ing three-quarters of the fiscal year the corporation 
has dipped into its reserve to the tune of thirty-one 
million dollars to pay dividends. One doesn’t have 
to be a radical economist to recognize that that re- 
serve was earned, not only by managerial brains and 
invested capital, but also by the brawn of workers. 
There is, therefore, logic as well as good ethics in a 
policy of cutting dividends to help maintain wage 
levels in time of depression. This logic and ethic 
statesmen and business men are now beginning to 
recognize. 

- We appear to be on the eve of a new era of co- 
operation in business. In this scheme of things the 
church should, in the spirit of good will and in the 
mood of honest criticism, stay everlastingly on the 
job of demanding the progressive reform and re- 
organization of industry and business in the interests 


of all classes. 
* x 


JUST A PARISH PARSON 


HIS is not a story of any great event, as the world 
ap commonly estimates greatness. It is simply 
an account of a contact between a not too well 
known Universalist minister and a strange young man, 
and what came of it. It reveals. something greater 
than greatness—fineness of character. 

One night several years ago this young man 
chanced to walk into a certain welfare institution. 
He was discouraged and disillusioned almost to the 
point of cynicism. He had been a newspaper report- 
er, a laborer, and a plantation owner. He had made 
plenty of money, and wasted it, and things had all 
gone flat. It was in this mood that he met the Uni- 
versalist minister referred to. The young man had 
long since left the church of his fathers, and so had 
had little contact with ministers. It was, therefore, 
a surprise and something of a shock when he dis- 
covered that the jovial, youngish man whose ac- 


quaintance he had made was a clergyman. Despite 
this, however, the acquaintance grew, for, as the 
young man said of his new-found friend, before he 
knew what his occupation was, “I said to myself, “That 
man has found something worth while in life, and I’m 
going to find out what it is.” 

Thus began a friendship. And this is what came 
of it: The young man recovered his confidence in 
himself and his world. Time passed, and to-day he 
whom: this Universalist minister befriended is study- 
ing for the ministry of our church. He is an outstand- 
ing leader in both the scholastic and extra-curricular 
activities of his college. 

The man who brought this to pass is not a dis- 
tinguished minister. He is just an ordinary parish 
parson. serving men and women in the Universalist 
Church. He did what he did in this instance, not by 
dint of scholarship (scholarship couldn’t do it), nor 
by verbal brilliance, but by something better than 
either or both of these desirable qualities—intelligent 
good will and sympathetic insight into the possibili- 
ties beneath unpromising human appearances. 

We recount the incident not because we believe 
it to be unique, but because we believe it epitomizes 
the real nature of the Christian ministry, the strength- 
ening force resulting from the contact of fine character 
with discouraged men and women. 

We hope the story epitomizes also our own Uni- 
versalist ministry. Brethren, it is better than fine 
sermonizing! Let us pray for it. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Southern Vets Refuse to Join Lincoln Tribute,” 
says the headline of a clipping sent to us by one who 
evidently thinks we ought to do something about it. 
Well, there just isn’t anything we can do, and, after 
al], this 7s supposed to be a free country. But, 
seriously, what other action would one expect from 
a fast diminishing group of old men who once offered 
their all to a cause which Lincoln opposed? Is it 
not natural, and also admirable, that their loyalty 
to the lost cause (which they believed to be right) 
and their loyalty to the leaders of that cause should 
keep them from doing enthusiastic homage to the 
leader of the opposition? We think it unjustifiable 
conceit to assume that all Southerners should adopt 
our appreciative attitude toward Lincoln. 


The delegates to the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in San Francisco, July, 1931, stressed world 
peace and inter-racial good will. The delegates to 
the Universalist Young People’s Christian Union 
Convention at Turkey Run, July, 1931, stressed 
inter-racial good-will and world peace. Three cheers 
for both organizations! 


Pounding the city pavements on necessary busi- 
ness these hot summer days gives us insight into the 
loyalty of medieval churchmen to their church. 
Those old boys believed in a hell of heat. 


“An ancient and honorable companionship,” de- 
clares the New Outlook of Toronto, ‘“‘has ever linked a 
river, a tree and a man.” 
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Ananias and His Tribal Descendants 
Norman D. Fletcher 


SHE story of Ananias and Sapphira, I am afraid, 
has always appealed rather more to my hu- 
The 


morous than my moral sensibilities. 
nazar incident constitutes a little one-act play of 
the apostolic age which has great possibilities by way 
of dramatic action. The dramatis personae of this 
tragi-comedy is not lengthy. First, there is Peter, 
well known as the most influential among the apostles 
of the early Christian community in the pre-Pauline 
days. Then there is Barnabas. Barnabas is one of 
those saintly characters, always appearing in such 
dramas as these, of such perfection of character that 
he stands utterly unrelieved by the slightest sug- 
gestion of imperfection. His superhuman perfecta- 
bility is somewhat relieved, however, when we learn 
in another incident that he got into an argument with 
Paul, with whom he traveled on missionary work, and 
left him for good and all! Barnabas is human after 
all! But in this little drama it appears he has not 
fallen from grace by losing his temper, but has as- 
cended considerably in the estimation of his fellow 
Christians by making to the church an outright gift of 
the net proceeds derived from the recent sale of a 
field. 

Finally, there are two more characters, whose 
names are Ananias and Sapphira. Ananias is de- 
scribed with condescending brevity as ‘‘a certain 
man.” Apparently he had never come into any 
great prominence in the early Christian community, 
and this little drama, which does him no credit, is the 
sole reason for his enduring fame. Ananias had an- 
nounced his intention of following the example of the 
noble Barnabas, viz., of selling a piece of property 
and giving the proceeds to the church. Already, 
doubtless, Ananias saw his name engraved on a bronze 
plate on the wall of the sanctuary as a “benefactor.” 
We have no way of knowing how much Ananias got 
for whatever it was that he sold. It was such a sum, 
however, that he was tempted to keep some of it for 
himself, although he had promised to give all of it to 
the church. His wife, Sapphira, for once agreed with 
her husband. In modern parlance, then, Ananias 
“held back’? on the church fathers. (We can not 
believe this was the first of such proceedings in history.) 

Ananias forthwith appeared before Peter bearing 
his “reduced” gift. Peter, having been possessed 
with an astounding intuitive nature, which might 
well reside in modern church treasurers, knew of 
Ananias’ deception. He knew Ananias hadn’t made 
good on his pledge. He knew Ananias was a hypocrite 
and a liar. Being a man of exceeding plain speech, 
Peter told Ananias precisely what he thought of him, 
and he added, moreover, that he had lied not pri- 
marily to him but to God. Whereupon Ananias fell, 
like Hamlet’s mother, and died with dispatch. 

. (If this account were really written as a one-act 
play one would here read: “The curtain falls for a 
moment to indicate the passage of approximately 
three hours.’’) 

Mrs. Ananias appeared some three hours later, 
looking for her husband. Perhaps, like Tam O’Shan- 


ter’s wife, she was “nursing her wrath to keep it 
warm.’’ Sapphira inquired of the whereabouts of her 
tardy spouse. Peter questioned Sapphira about the 
gift and, the female being no more virtuous than the 
male, she lied. Like poor Ananias before her she 
immediately fell dead, and was dragged off for un- 
ceremonious burial. 

In this account the didactic propensities of the 
writer are given free rein. He must teach a lesson. 
The moral must be obvious. And it is! Lying is 
not merely bad form, as some modern sophisticates 
would say, it is sinful, so sinful as to deserve in the 
mind of the author the penalty of death. 

It has always amused me to read how some of 
the more conservative Christian writers have tried to 
explain away this miracle. Some have gone to great 
length to make it clear that Ananias must have had 
heart trouble, the great emotional intensity of the 
moment being too much for his defective organ. But 
it strikes me as something of a coincidence that 
Sapphira should also have heart trouble, and that 
both should find their hearts immediately giving way 
under precisely the same circumstances! Rather 
is it better to take this incident as a mere story which 
may have some foundation in fact, but which was 
decidedly enlarged upon before it was recorded on 
paper. 

Yet another comment deserves to be made upon 
this extraordinary and sensational narrative, and that 
in terms of what the narrative reveals of the social 
structure of the early Christian community. Taking 
the whole narrative at its face value, and reading the 
words “‘they had all things in common,”’ it is not quite 
accurate to call that which either Barnabas or Ananias 
gave to the church a gift. They were complying 
with the social compact to hold “all things in com- 
mon.”’ What they gave was already due the Christian 
community as a primitive communistic society. In 
times like these, when many otherwise level-headed 
people have been overcome by the desperate fear that 
we shall wake up one morning to find the communist 
agitators in full possession of the capital, it is well to 
remember that our early Christian forebears were 
communists! Indeed, many bibliolatrists have en- 
deavored from time to time to carry out this early 
Christian communism by starting “ideal communi- 
ties.”’ Some may be considerably relieved, however, 
to learn that Biblical scholars like Kent and McGiffert 
have labored hard to prove that the communism 
among the early Christians was decidedly limited, 
and that naturally they were less chary of their proper- 
ty because of their eschatological beliefs. This re- 
minds me of the argument introduced by a certain 
biographer of Jesus a number of years ago to the effect 
that the disciples of Jesus couldn’t have been mere 
fishermen. They simply couldn’t have handled slimy, 
smelly fish. Oh dear no! They were fish dealers, ~ 
hirers of fishermen, financiers of the Palestinian 
fisheries, entrepreneurs, as it were! 

Then, too, there seems to be a discomforting 
similarity between the treatment of comrades who are 
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not loyal to the present communistic regime of Soviet 
Russia and the treatment of poor Ananias and Sap- 
phira of the communistic regime of the early Christian 
Church. Let any communist in the Soviet Republic 
be disloyal to his party, and he is at once shot down. 
Justice is as swift and rough as that “divine justice” 
which overcame Comrade Ananias! I have never 
been able to understand why it is that the Russian 
communists with their flair for propaganda have not 
turned to this account of God’s violent treatment of 
Ananias and Sapphira. The Russian communist could 
say: “We are acting as God did. He set us a good 
example.” Without doubt this would be a quite 
weighty argument both to the Anglo-Saxon League of 
America and the International Bible Students. But 
I remember that communists are atheists. Of course 
they can not consistently be following God’s example 
since they do not even recognize that He exists! 

It is quite clear that the Ananiases and Sapphiras 
of to-day are not got rid of in the fashion of apostolic 
times. If they were, we should have no problem of 
over population. The world from time to time would 
resemble the stage in the last scene of Hamlet. It 
would be bestrewn with dead and dying bodies. The 
account of the Book of Acts is silent as to whether 
Ananias and Sapphira had any children. We have 
ample evidence from other sources that they must 
have had a large and flourishing family such as the 
late Theodore Roosevelt would have been “dee- 
lighted”” with. Moreover, down through the cen- 
turies their descendants have never practised birth 
control. The tribal descendants of Ananias are in 
our own time legion. 

Truth speaking, veracity, is the common bond of 
human society. It is the sine qua non of all successful 
human relationships. It is never a rudimentary so- 
cial virtue. What wonder, then, that the writer of 
Acts believed. Ananias and Sapphira were struck 
dead by supernatural power! They were undermin- 
ing the social structure of the little Christian com- 
munity. Their tribal descendants are at work to-day, 
from the most complex form of social life, as found in 
our international relations, down to the most simple 
form of social life, as found in the relationship of one 
individual to another. 

In “English Traits,” Emerson writes of the En- 
glish people’s determination to tell the truth. Alfred 
was called by a writer at the time of the Norman 
Conquest the “truth speaker.” A popular phrase 
among the lowest classes in England is “honor bright.” 
Emerson goes on to contrast this high English virtue 
with the fickleness and vanity of the French, whom 
Emerson believed to be all liars. He says the English 
believe you can not.talk French without lying, and he 
adds that he learned from Madame de Stael’s letters— 
those sparkling sources of information about a good 
many great people—that the English irritated Na- 
poleon because they “found out how to unite success 
_ with honesty.’ 

Whether the English are so veracious and the 
French such liars as the usually charitable Emerson 
thought, I can not say. But I do know that the re- 
lations not only between England and France, but 
between all the nations of the world since nationalism 
began, have been imperiled by the marked tendency of 


nations not to tell the truth. It is one of the obvious 
conclusions to which any student of international 
political life comes, viz., that nations do not propose 
and are not expected to be as moral as individual 
citizens. It is fairly safe to say that the more re- 
moved you get from that fundamental unit of human 
society, the individual, toward more complex social 
forms such as nations, the more removed you are from 
any moral standards. Our international councils 
since their beginnings have been flooded with the 
tribal descendants of Ananias. If one individual lies 
to another individual, we call him a liar. But if our 
representative to the Court of St. James does not speak 
the truth, we call him a diplomat. Read the history 
of diplomacy and you read the history of interna- 
tional lying. Remember how -startled the world 
was something over a year ago to observe our Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister of England sitting hap- 
pily together at Rapidan and not tearing each other’s 
eyes out or telling each other lies! The world was 
positively amazed. These two notables?contradicted 
history! 

No one who lived through the period of the World 
War can forget how many lies were deliberately con- 
ceived and perpetrated by the nations involved, how 
many malicious untruths were created in the Intelli- 
gence Departments of the contending armies. We all 
remember how the Germans were accused of butcher- 
ing children and cutting off the breasts of women. 
But I know of no more terrible lie than that which 
began in the Intelligence Department of the British 
Army. This department deliberately represented 
the Germans as boiling the bodies of their dead soldiers 
to obtain fats. The New York Times for October 20, 
1925, reported at length a speech made by Brigadier 
General J. V. Charteris, Chief of the Intelligence De- 
partment of the British Army during the World War, 
in which the General actually boasted of the manner 
in which by a clever means of manipulating photo- 
graphs his department made the Germans appear to be 
taking this gross method of getting rid of their dead 
soldiers, at the same time obtaining a necessary in- 
gredient for fertilizer and munitions! This is but 
one illustration of the way in which nations lied from 
1914 to 1918. If one remembers the stories that have 
been circulated about Russia since the Red Revolu- 
tion, one knows the Ananiases are still making a good 
living. 

The tribal descendants of Ananias are so nu- 
merous, however, that international demands by no 
means exhaust them. Every time we pick up a news- — 
paper we see that the Ananiases are very busy in the 
field of business. The tribal descendants of Ananias 
are here known, not as diplomats but as advertisers. 
We have been led to believe in recent years that 
business ethics have improved tremendously. We are 
told that the old cut-throat competition is a thing of 
the past. “Co-operation” is the magic word reit- 
erated by our Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and our 
Chambers of Commerce. I do not wish to be un- 
mindful of what these service clubs and chambers of 
commerce have done. That there has been some im- 
provement few will deny. But unless I am greatly 

mistaken the business men have no angelic wings 
sprouting from their shoulders as yet. You have 
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only to read the advertisements to see that the tribal 
descendants of old Ananias are still busily engaged. 
What shall we say of the warfare between the tobacco 
interests and the candy interests? Are one-tenth of 
the claims of the tobacco companies true? We have 
all at times been highly amused and at other times 
shocked by the utterly absurd claims made for cer- 
tain brands of cigarettes. Every physician will tell 
you of the racket in ultra-violet sun lamps. What, 
also, about the book publishers? Every book is 
certain to be described as a great event. If it bea 
religious book, it is one which every minister neglects 
at the peril of his intellectual respectability! If it 
be a distinctly literary book, belles lettres has received 
a distinct contribution. Again and again we bite, 
and are usually hooked, with very little on the hook 
by way of mental food. 

It is the writer of the movie ads who has rung the 

changes on the superlatives! If the movies keep on 
where are the new superlatives coming from? Or is 
the public to be contented with “old stuff” by way of 
movie advertising, as it has long been contented with 
“old stuff” repeatedly appearing in the movies them- 
selves? 
' The tribal descendants of Ananias in the guise 
of advertisers make not only for bad ethics, but I be- 
lieve in the long run for bad business. It makes the 
public suspicious. Once you have destroyed the faith 
of the public in your veracity, no amount of advertising 
will restore it. You may hook a few people here and 
there, but the fish will give out after atime. Perhaps 
in the not too distant future chambers of commerce 
or manufacturers’ associations will come along and 
put up a sign,“‘ No More Fishing.” I sincerely hope 
this will be done by the business men themselves. 

One finds the tribal descendants of Ananias not 
only among social groups but among individuals, and 
often, alas, among one’s own friends. Again Emerson 
puts the matter with his characteristic Yankee suc- 
cinctness: “The highest compact we can make with 
our fellow is, ‘Let there be truth between us two 
forevermore.’’’ This is indeed at once the highest 
and most fundamental compact in all human re- 
lations. 

You must be able to trust your friend as you must 
be able to trust the clerk who waits on you at the 
store, else, to put it mildly, you are uncomfortable. 
It does not matter in how aristocratic a section of the 
city a rug store is, for example, how beautiful the 
building, how modern all its appointments, whether 
the clerk takes you up in an elevator so elegant that 
it looks like a miniature Louis XIV ballroom, how 
suave the clerk may be, how great a variety of rugs 
he may show you, you are not at ease if you have the 
slightest suspicion he is not telling the truth. Sump- 
tuous technique can not make up for dishonesty of 
speech. Everything is leveled before the searching 
inquiry, ‘Is he telling me the truth?” 

The same demands are actually made upon us! 
It is not that any of us intend to lie. We are not 
among the tribal descendants of Ananias in the large 
issues, but we are likely to be there in the small issues. 
An ideal should be like a mountain stream. Such a 
stream, on the one hand, tends to run down some one 
main course, gathering momentum as it goes until it 


becomes a mighty river, and, on the other, tends to 
run off here and there in little streamlets along the 
shoulders of the mountain. In the same way, any 
ideal in our lives tends to keep a single course among 
the main issues. We need to be sure also that little 
streamlets run off into the less obvious courses. There 
are many people, who regardful of the main stream of 
veracity, are very neglectful of the little stream- 
lets. 

We are not so likely to hew to the truth in the 
little and relatively insignificant affairs of life. Here- 
in is the explanation of flattery and the so-called 
“white lie.’ Many times I have heard people utter 
compliments they did not mean. More than one 
person has been encouraged to enter upon a career 
because of the flattery of his friends, only to discover 
long afterward that he has made a mistake. He has 
entered upon a work for which he has little native 
ability. He has spent valuable years in his life. It 
is too late to turn to anything else. He is a failure. 
‘White lies’ help us out of embarrassing situations. 
They save us at times from being vocally cruel. 
But we do not have to speak. We do not have to 
answer the question. If the inquirer is insistent, we 
can use our wits. 

I am not taking the absolutist position that a lie 
is never justified. I know of no moral rule that ought 
not to be broken under certain circumstances. But 
in the case of truth-speaking it is well to remember 
that we are believed because we usually speak ‘the 
truth. ‘The highest compact we can make with our 
fellow is, ‘Let there be truth between us two for- 
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evermore. We neglect this compact at the peril of 
being blacklisted among the tribal descendants of 
Ananias. 
; * * * 

PINES 


You, who have walked the sunburned breadth of pines, 
Sonant with music, passionate with still, 

How will your spirit brook a street’s sharp lines, 

How follow its unsatiable will? 


You will recall how smooth the shadows were, 
Tilting their branchy passage from the sun; 
You will remember each translucent spur 
Pricking low-lying vapors, one by one; 


And you will know soft needles underfoot— 
Brown needles spattered with a fallen cone— 
Loose needles, where a step may safely put 
All of the wisdom to which it has grown. 


You will remember something more than sound 
Wind-swept, as from the great limbs, from the small—~ 
Something of melody far too profound 

For any note to perish with its fall; 


And you will think how potently you knew 
The charity of peace—its simple balm— 
Articulate in quiet swelling through 

Trees cognizant of their unstudied calm. 


You, who have walked the depth of pine woods, sweet 
With sunlit scent—warm to the open hand— 

How will your heart surrender to a street? 

How will your spirit ever understand? 


Jerry Evans. 
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Training for International Leadership 
Julian S. Wadsworth 


BOTHING is more fascinating in Geneva than 
N| to see the increasing number of students 
now being attracted there. 

L I stood in a long queue recently waiting 
to secure my ticket of admission to an important 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations. 
I counted 150 who were waiting with me. From 
their general bearing and spirit of camaraderie I knew 
they were students. And from their features and 
their language it was evident they had come from 
Germany, France, Japan, the Scandinavian countries, 


perhaps from the Balkans, besides from England 


and the United States. 

The rapid fire of their repartee indicated the 
friendly relations of their student life. When we 
came into the great Glass Room of the Secretariat, 
there they were, but now with serious, interested 
faces listening to the discussions and grave decisions 
which may. so vitally affect their several homelands. 
When M. Briand spoke they were breathless with at- 
tention. All could easily understand his clear-cut, 
incisive French as he pleaded for an economic union 
of al] their countries in an eventual formation of a 
United States of Europe. Apparently they were 
quite familiar with the subject. When the Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Yoshisama, spoke, 
we all waited for the translation into French and 
English. When Mr. Schober was pleading for help 
to save Austria from her impending ruin, I could 
almost tell which ones were Austrians. He cared 
not if the help should come from Germany in the 
Auschluss already proposed, or from the union of all 
Europe. When Herr Curtius was speaking in de- 
fense of the single treaty with Germany, all of these 
students showed the keenest intelligence while they 
listened, and I thought of their influence in the com- 
ing years in the discussion of international questions, 
and of how rapidly a great and simple idea attains 
success when it gets into the hearts of those who will 
become leaders of public opinion. 

One of these lads I had known as a brilliant stu- 
dent in America, having taken honors in two of our 
leading universities, and with a personality outstand- 
ing, making him easily a popular leader on the campus. 
I met him here in the League Library, not poring over 
or digging into the 100,000 volumes, but working on 
a thesis which is taking him into the wntraveled field 
of International Laws of Aviation, particularly on 
the subject of governmental subsidies to be granted 
to newly forming aviation companies in all lands. 
Watching his finely chiseled features as he listened, 
it seemed to me that I could read there the reflection 
of his aspirations for future usefulness. 

These students of International Law are a part 
of the great Modern Educational Movement of the 
Youth of all Nations. Sometime some of them will 
be coming again to Geneva as appointed representa- 
tives of their countries, as leaders in this world reform 
movement. Then they will not be waiting in line 
for tickets of admission, but will find places reserved 
in the Council Chamber of the Palace of the Nations. 


Besides these university students one finds at: 
Geneva the fine international school, located in{the 
beautiful Grande Boissiere, with its two hundred stu- 
dents from kindergarten age to preparatory university. 
And also a charming school for children of all na- 
tionalities sustained by the Society of Friends. As 
many as thirty nationalities are represented in these 
schools. 

While living in France I have been interested to 
see the increasing attention given in the public schools 
to the training in internationalism. Although for 
many centuries France has held pre-eminence in her 
system of education, priding herself upon having the 
oldest of the universities, there has been quite evi- 
dent since the war an increasing interest in the prepar- 
ation of her courses of study for foreign students. 
And in her public schools the note of internationalism 
is carried into the study of history, literature and 
language. The whole educational system in France, 
from the Ecole Maternal to the Sorbonne is centrally 
controlled by the Government. The weekly time 
table is exactly the same for the same grade in all 
parts of France. It was possible for us to know at a 
certain hour the lessons that were being given through- 
out France by what was being taught in the corre- 
sponding grades in Chateau-Thierry. This central 
control makes it less difficult to insert any definite 
teaching ideal. J 

International correspondence has been encour- 
aged as a part of the school devoirs, or home work, for 
the French children. Thousands of boys and girls 
have entered upon this exchange of letters, and 
“Holidays Abroad’? have been encouraged as never 
before. A group of German students was received 
at Boulogne less than ten years after the war. At 
that time nearly 700 boys and girls from foreign 
schools were invited to Paris. Groups of foreign 
students accompanied by their own professors have 
exchanged with French groups spending a year in 
residence. They have also a system of exchange for 
individual boys and girls. Three hundred families 
in France having boys or girls wishing to spend a year 
“abroad” make application. And with the utmost 
care in selection three hundred homes of the same 
culture and high moral standard are found in England 
or Germany or Italy, and the exchange is arranged 
au pair, that is for “board and lodging without 
salary.” 

Perhaps the most notable instance in France of 
this desire to encourage international friendship is 
found in an interesting experiment in modern uni- 
versity life. Itis the bringing together of a large body 
of foreign students in a center known as La Cite 
Universitaire. The plan was conceived after the war. 
A tract of land which for centuries had been known as 
the “Old Fortifications,” near the beautiful Pare 
Montsouris just outside Porte d’Orleans, with easy 
access to the university center in the heart of the city, 
was secured. These old ramparts, long useless for de- 


.fense and certainly never to be of service again in 


warfare, might well be transformed into this “‘garden 
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city” of university buildings of many nations for the 
proper housing of their students hitherto scattered all 
over the city of Paris. Sites for buildings were of- 
fered to the different nations, and each was permitted 
to follow its own style of home-like architecture. 
A number of these have already been completed, in- 
cluding the French, Canadian, Argentine, Belgian, 
Japanese, Indo-Chinese, and that of the United States. 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has encouraged this 
venture in international training by giving $3,000,000 


for the Central Administration Building. Visitors 
to the recently opened United States building will be 
charmed with the salon decorations made by M. 
Le Montagne St. Hubert, the French artist, who has 
decorated several important buildings in America. 
Who can fail to see the significance of this world 
movement on the part of thoughtful youth every- 
where? ‘There is being trained a new generation that 
will certainly find a better way than war for the 
settlement of misunderstandings between nations. 


A Little Story About Japan 


Asa M. Bradley 


e 8) LITTLE story, yet it has taken nearly fifty 
f| years to get it complete; the beginning in 
| #| Honolulu in 1883, and the last instalment 
eae} in a recent article in the Boston Globe, a 
passing mention by the writer of something not closely 
associated with his story. 

Mrs. Bradley and I were calling one evening on 
our pastor in Honolulu, the Rev. E. C. Damon— 
better known as Father Damon, chaplain of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel—when Captain (later Rear Admiral) 
Erben of an American warship then in harbor, to- 
gether with two of his officers, came in. For our en- 
tertainment Father Damon showed us two large 
volumes, hand-made, a translation of Bowditch’s 
Navigator in Japanese, illustrated with sketches 
showing how the various nautical instruments should 
be used, these latter not in the original. And then 
he gave us the story. 

A New Bedford whaler picked up at sea a canoe 
which had been blown offshore in a storm, in which 
were two Japanese men and a boy, in a starving con- 
dition. At Honolulu, the rendezvous for whalers 
in those days, the two men were landed; but the cap- 
tain kept the boy, taking him to his home at Fair- 
haven, where he was given a good common school 
education, beside acquiring a knowledge of the science 
of navigation. On coming to manhood he followed 
the sea, and finally came to Honolulu, where through 
Father Damon he found his countrymen. He was 
eager to return to Japan. Father Damon reminded 
him of the death penalty awaiting all Japanese who 
left their country; but the young man was insistent, 
feeling sure that in some way he would escape. Final- 
ly Father Damon yielded to his pleadings, and went 
among the merchants of the town and secured funds 
with which to purchase a whaleboat, and secure the 
men passage on a ship bound for China. This vessel 
called at Honolulu on the return voyage, and from 
the captain Father Damon learned that they had run 
in as close to the Japanese coast as they dared, had 
turned the men adrift in their whaleboat, the young 
man having his nautical instruments and a Bow- 
ditch’s Navigator in his baggage; and when last seen 
in the dusk of evening, they were well in shore. 

There was a further lapse of years, and then 
Commodore Perry with an American squadron forced 
the ports of Japan, opening them to the trade of 
foreign nations. This fleet, returning, made Honolulu 
a port of call, and Father Damon, feeling sure that 
one having a knowledge of the English language 


would have been in evidence, made inquiry; but no 
one in the fleet had any knowledge of him. 

Another span of years, and in 1859 the Japanese 
Embassy, en route to Washington, stopped at Hono- 
lulu. This man was the first to land, and hastened to 
greet Father Damon, who was on the wharf. In re- 
sponse to questions he told the story. After the ship 
left them, they quickly made land; and, as Father 
Damon had prophesied, were promptly arrested, tried 
and condemned, to have, for no stated reason, the 
death penalty suspended. Official interest centered 
in the whaleboat, and he was given a corps of mechan- 
ics and set at building whaleboats, his being taken 
apart to furnish patterns. Next the instruments and 
the Bowditch’s Navigator; the instruments were re- 
produced, and he was set at translating the book, and 
acting as model for the illustrations. That which we 
were handling in Father Damon’s parlor was one of 
the twenty original copies. Then came teaching of 
the science of navigation. 

“But,” asked Father Damon, “where were you 
when Perry’s fleet was in port?” As the ships sailed 
into the harbor he was immediately placed under 
arrest, and kept closely guarded as long as they re- 
mained, so that none of the Americans should know 
of him in any way. When the American officers were 
on shore, he was confined in an adjoining room, with 
facilities for listening to their conversation. Also 
the correspondence was submitted to him for inspec- 
tion. He was accompanying the Embassy as one of 
the under secretaries, was still under surveillance, 
although he had risen to a position of importance. 

Returning to Japan, the Embassy again called at 
Honolulu, after which there was no word for many 
years. The last account to come to Father Damon 
was that Nakahama was prisoner on his own estates. 
He had been on the losing side in some political 
overturning. 

I was interested in the story to that degree that I 
read up on the history of the visit of the Embassy to 
Washington, to see if the man figured there. We 
read of a young Japanese whom they nicknamed 
Tommy, who could speak English and whistle a tune 
this latter in no sense a Japanese accomplishment. 
He caused amusement by his funny capers. Possibly 
this was the man, playing the clown as a disguise. 
While he was under suspended sentence he needed to 
be cautious about knowing too much, thereby arous- 
ing the jealousy of those higher up. This is just guess- 
ing on my part. 
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For more than a score of years, having received 
it at first hand, this was exclusively my story; and I 
have used it many times to good effect. A few years 
ago some of the main facts were published. Quite 
recently in an article by James Morgan in the Boston 
Globe I obtained the finishing touches. Father Damon 
didn’t remember the name of Captain Whitfield, nor 
that his home was Fairhaven, nor could he recall the 
name of Nakahama. Morgan records that the latter 
sailed the first ship to cross the Pacific under the 
Japanese flag. Possibly, but I doubt it. I followed 
the sea in my youth, and was fairly well up in nautical 
history, and I never heard of a Japanese junk coming 
into San Francisco harbor. At about the time Father 
Damon told us the story, what was said to be the first 
vessel of Japan’s new navy—or call it modern navy— 


came into the harbor of Honolulu, and had Nakahama 
been in command Father Damon would have known it. 
But there is enough to the story, even if there are in- 
accuracies here and there. 

Also, we learn through Morgan that in 1918 the 
Japanese Ambassador came to Fairhaven to deliver 
a ceremonial sword, a gift from the grateful son of 
Nakahama, which was received for the town by one of 
the selectmen, a grandson of Captain Whitfield, and is 
now in the museum of the Millicent Library. 

A little story, but how far reaching! The starv- 
ing, cast-away boy, the kind-hearted whaler, the 
New England schoolhouse, the missionary preacher, 
each commonplace of itself, but hooked up forming 
the line for transmission of those ideals which even- 
tuated in the transformation of an empire. 


England Means Peace 


Dan B. Brummitt 


BIE the meeting I attended in the Royal Albert 
4| Hall this afternoon was not on the air the in 
United States, it ought to have been, for its 
uniqueness and its significance. 

Those who listened heard, from the same mi- 
crophone, the present and all the living ex-premiers of 
an empire, men who in speaking of disarmament 
seemed utterly of one mind, though they spend their 
afternoons and evenings in the House of Commons, 
showing up each other’s political faults, mistaken 
policies and hopelessly muddled actions. 

England means peace. I have been convinced 
of that for some time, but never before did it seem to 
be so deep and determined a mood of the whole na- 
tion. And to-day, as I watched the great procession 
assembling on the Thames embankment, hours before 
the time for the meeting, and then studied the vast 
crowd that never got into the Albert Hall, but spilled 
over by thousands into Kensington Gardens, it seemed 
that here was the embodied moral resolve of the British 
people. - 

_ Of course, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, it is 
all very well to be glad that the leaders of the three 
political parties can be brought together, to speak in 
almost complete agreement with each other. But the 
fact is as much a danger as an omen of good. For 
disarmament is one of those proposals on which al- 
most all agree, in principle, and on which scarcely two 
people agree in application or in method. 

Nevertheless, here were Britain’s three respon- 
sible political leaders, each a veteran in politics and 
administration, willing to be labeled as in full agree- 
ment on this one issue of the moment. And with them, 
though playing secondary roles, were the chairman, 
Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, a very great 
and gallant soldier, Lord Cecil, passionate champion 
of the League of Nations, and Dr. Maude Royden, 
representing the churches of the nation. 3 

The British Isles heard these speeches, don’t 

doubt that. First of all, the Albert Hall was crowded 
to its full capacity of 8,000; for weeks tickets were 
vainly sought by thousands who could not be supplied. 

London heard the speeches. The great park 
areas and wide street spaces outside the hall were 


filled with people, many of whom had marched along 
miles of city streets, with banners and bands and songs 
of the road, to mass themselves at last conveniently 
to the loud-speakers set up in the neighborhood. 

Britain heard the speeches. That admirable 
and beneficent monopoly, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, which is so happily free from the slight- 
est obligation to advertisers, gave the meeting right 
of way on the air. 

The Continent heard the speeches, for radio 
knows no frontiers. Of course, there was the barrier 
of language; but certainly the newspapers and the 
foreign offices of many nations listened with the in- 
tensity of people directly addressed from afar. 

And, as I said at the start, I hope the United 
States and Canada heard, though for all America the 
hour was inconveniently early in the business day. 

Tne keynote of the occasion was sounded by the 
Prime Minister, Ramsay MacDonald. He _ spoke 
straight to the resolution which afterward was adopted 
by an absolutely unanimous vote: “That this meeting 
warmly welcomes the forthcoming Disarmament 
Conference, and urges the government to do all in its 
power to bring about a real reduction in the armies, 
navies, and air forces of the world.” a 

Said Mr. MacDonald, “Geneva must give results.” 
He was the orator, the poet, almost the mystic, in his 
handling of the theme. He recounted the successive 
pledges, express and implied, which many nations had 
made—the pledge in the Versailles Treaty itself, the 
Washington Conference, Locarno, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, the London Conference, and yet—the world is 
spending on armament more than it was spending in 
“preparing against war’? when the Great War burst 
on an armed yet impotent world. 

Mr. MacDonald said tellingly that nations which 
seek security by armaments are like people who seek 
shelter under a tree from a thunderstorm; they are at, 
the point of greatest danger. 

For they say: ““We must be prepared enough so as 
to be safe.” But the poison is in that word “enough.” 
Preparation is never enough so long as any other 
country can make as much preparation, or more. 

Baldwin was the man of business—generous yet 
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realistic in temper, keeping close to fact and warily 
avoiding any surrender to illusion. He would not 
let his hearers forget, that practically all the Allies 
had broken their pledges to disarm, and he was stur- 
dily unwilling that the world should think of Britain 
as having done nothing for disarmament. “We 
abolished conscription overnight. We scrapped nine- 
tenths of our then dominant air force, and dismissed 
nine-tenths of its personnel.” 

One note in Mr. Baldwin’s speech sounded re- 
peatedly: the unhappy absence of the United States 
from the League of Nations. He did not hesitate to 
say that the great hindrance to a full implementing 
of the League of Nations for dealing with aggressors 
is the impossibility of knowing in advance what the 
United States will do in a given emergency. 

Lloyd George may not be trusted as once he was, 
but to Englishmen he is still the magician with the 
“come-hither’” charm. They do not vote for him, 
but he is easily their favorite public speaker. And 
the reason is plain; he seems to be saying daring and 
almost reckless things, but he is generally rephrasing, 
unrecognized, the simple and essentially emotional 
thinking of the ordinary man. 

He uses alliteration, because he knows we love it. 
So he tells us that while the world wants peace, it is 
“steadily, stolidly, stupidly, preparing for the next 
war.” He pictures a Europe which, whether in hope 
or terror, continues to talk about this “next war,” 
and says, more sweepingly than the facts seem to war- 
rant, that “the only lessons of the last war that the 
nations have learned are the military lessons.” 

Miss Royden, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
truly distinguished men who made the meeting an 
event of world importance, called disarmament the 
highest practical adventure to which humanity to- 
day could devote itself. Her part was to deal with 
its spiritual aspects, which she did by apt use of Scrip- 
ture. She quoted from the forty-sixth psalm, ‘He 
maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the earth;” 
but, she said, this is not declared as being done by 
miracle or by fiat, but by a great act of positive dis- 
armament—“‘he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the 
spear in sunder, and burneth the chariot in the fire.” 

Two incidents shed a little of the light of human 
nature Om the events of the day. One happened in 
the meeting itself. Just behind me were a man and 
his wife who were not particularly in accord with the 
almost universal feeling as to the purpose of the oc- 
casion. They kept up a running fire of none too 
generous comment, and when the unanimous vote on 
the resolution was announced by General Robertson, 
the man growled, ‘‘Ah, that’s just mumbo-jumbo!”’ 

Instantly a man sitting next to me jumped up 
and faced the speaker. “You say that,” he said in 
tones subdued but hot with pent-up passion. “I no- 
ticed you hadn’t the courage to vote ‘No’ when the 
resolution was put, and right there you lost your right 
to say anything at all!” 

The other incident was a bit of talk I had in 
Sheffield two weeks ago with a railway worker. We 
were discussing unemployment. “I’m all for peace,’ 
he declared, ‘“‘but all the same it’s bitter hard in some 
ways. Over yonder,” pointing northeastward to a 
part of Sheffield I know very well, “there’s millions 


in machinery that will never make another shilling’s 
worth of steel, and thousands of men that will never 
do another day’s work. Vickers, and John Browns, 
and Cammell-Laird were all big makers of guns and 
munitions and armor-plate for warships, but England 
is disarming, and Sheffield feels it sorely. Still an’ 
all,” and his look matched his word, “I’m glad. dis- 
armament’s coming. Anything is better than war.” 

This zs the British temper. Nor is it exhaustion, 
or an illusion of security. These people are not dis- 
heartened; sorely burdened, they have merely faced 
the facts. They know that the sea is no longer their 
protection, and they know also that an attempt at 
really adequate military safeguards will bankrupt 
every nation of Europe. 

Lord Cecil, who seconded the vote of thanks, had 
a great reception. He has the people’s profound re- 
spect, not only for his long devotion to the League of 
Nations, but for his courageous and high-spirited 
sacrifice of his own career in a noble protest against 
the stupidity of some British politicians. He was 
warmly cheered when he paid tribute to President 
Hoover’s recent proposal, now happily on the way to 
full realization. . 

This great demonstration was not a sporadic 
and isolated outburst of feeling. More than sixty 
sectional and national organizations co-operated in 
it, and they are going ahead with plans for a steady 
campaign of agitation, information, and expression, 
right up to the time of the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference next February. In effect they have already 
taken for their slogan the Prime Minister’s words, 
“Geneva must get results,” and I am convinced that 
if the deep determination of the British nation can be 
supported by a like intensity of purpose from the 
United States, Geneva will get results. ° 

But the purpose of these two nations must be 
unmistakable. Other nations have no such body of 
public opinion; and one of them, as everybody knows, 
is France. Geneva will fail, if it does fail, because 
France can not be persuaded that there are other and 
surer guarantees of security than an African second 
army, or submarines, or a string of “impregnable” 
fortifications along her eastern border. 

How thus to persuade France, and, after her, 
Poland and Italy and Czechoslovakia, to say nothing 
of enigmatic Russia, is the problem of the world’s 
statesmen between now and February 2, 1932. 

London, July 11. 


* * * 


CAN WE NOT FOLLOW? 


Comes faint and far thy voice 

From vales of Galilee, 

The vision fades in ancient shades— 
How can we follow thee? 


Dim tracts of time divide 

Those golden days from me; 

Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change— 
How can I follow thee? 


Oh, sense bound heart and mind, 
Is nought but what we see, 
Can time undo what once was true? 
Can we not follow thee? 
Unknown. 
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Twenty Years After 


John Clarence Petrie 


SHORT time after my story, “Six Months 
in a Monastery,” had appeared in the pages 
of the Christian Leader, I found lying on 
my table a letter bearing in the upper left- 

hand corner “Sacred Heart Retreat, Louisville, Ky.” 

With trembling hands I took it, not daring for a mo- 

ment to open it. A sinking feeling possessed me, as 

when a small boy is sent for by the principal. What 
should I read within? Should I be chidden for hav- 
ing written about my good friends, the Passionists? 

Would there be words of bitter reproach? Should I 

be hailed as a traitor? Tearing the thing open I un- 

folded the single sheet and read: 


My dear Confrater Fidelis: 

You will never guess who it is writing to you. 
It is your Master of Novices once more in office after 
a period of twenty years. Here I am preparing young 
men for that state of life in which I myself have served 
for forty years, the only life which holds any peace. 

By the way, I have just read your story in the 
Christian Leader. How did you get in the wrong pew? 
You’d better hurry and come back where you belong. 

Affectionately your old Master, 
Wilfred Avery, C. P. 


So I was right! What I had written of the 
charity and sweetness of character of this man was 
not a mere seeing the past through rosy glasses. 
What I had said of the kindness of the Passionists 
was not drawn from my imagination. Here was I, 
from this priest’s viewpoint a traitor to the cause, 
and yet his one word for me was, ‘‘Come back.” It 
made me very happy, more happy than I can say. I 
wrote the dear man at once, telling him he must have 
sensed even in my youth the inherent rebellion I 
was to make in the years to follow, adding that what I 
had merely felt as emotional objections had as a re- 
sult of my later studies crystallized into strong in- 
tellectual convictions. Nevertheless, I wished I 
might see him again, and the first time I was near 
Louisville would call. 


Within a month an invitation came for me to - 


preach before the Laymen’s League at Clifty Falls, 
Indiana, to reach which would take me through Louis- 
ville. My wife made the trip with me, and as we ap- 
proached the Kentucky metropolis I debated the wis- 
dom of visiting the old monastery. It would cer- 
tainly do no harm to drive past the place anyhow, 
and show her the spot of which she had heard me talk 
so much. This much decided, the next problem was 
to find our way, for Louisville had grown into a great 
city in the twenty years since my novitiate. With 
some difficulty I found a man who knew where the 
Bardstown Road was. To reach it we had to drive 
along a parkway bordered on each side with fine new 
houses set back in deep lawns under high shade trees. 
We ought soon to come to the open country, I kept 
telling myself, as we bowled along. Instead we ar- 
rived finally at one of those busy suburban corners 
with a traffic light and a policeman. Inquiry brought 
the news that this corner marked the beginning of the 
old Bardstown Pike—now just, prosaic Baxter Street! 


Turning right, I fancied we should now have to 
drive for a mile or two out into the country, for my 
old novitiate had been a good two miles from the end 
of the car line. Alas for what passes as progress in 
these days! The monastery was no longer in the 
country. Louisville had grown up to cover the two 
intervening miles, and before we knew it we were 
before a large Italian Renaissance church with a tall 
campanile at one corner. We stopped and surveyed a 
glen beside the church. It looked remarkably like the 
one in which I had sported myself as a novice twenty 
years before. But this church! Then as we passed 
the facade we could see what the huge edifice had hid- 
den before—nothing less than my old home, Sacred 
Heart Retreat. There it stood, back in its spacious 
grounds, with the circular drive and the huge statue 
of Christ in the center. The only change was the 
new chureh. 

We drove up before the front door and stopped 
the car. Should we get out? Should I ring the bell? 
It was my wife who made the decision for me, and, 
clad in knickers and a leather golf jacket, I pushed 
the button. A lay brother answered, and when I 
asked for Father Wilfrid he assured me he was at 
home and would come down. I waved to my wife, 
and together we entered the reception room of the 
monastery where I had come as a young novice back 
in 1910. There was a picture of St. Paul of the 
Cross, the founder of the Passionists, a crucifix, and 
one or two other signs of the faith. All was as silent 
as the grave—or should the figure be changed and the 
silence of the grave compared to that of a Passionist 
house? 

We waited for a few minutes, and then I heard 
the sound of a pair of sandaled feet. I should have 
recognized it anywhere. Even now the walk was 
the same. The Master was coming! I rose from my 
chair as the door into the cloister swung open, and 
there smiling before us was the beloved face of Father 
Wilfrid. He was a little heavier, a little fuller in the 
face, and his hair was snow white; otherwise it was 
an unchanged man before me. 

Then followed one of the most delightful half 
hours’ of my life. Without restraint or embarrass- 
ment we talked of the old times. Confrater Michael, 
whom [I had bidden good-by the night I left the novi- 
tiate? He was now rector of the house in Chicago, 
the first Passionist house I ever saw, whose dedication 
I had attended, and where the Father Provincial had 
first accepted me as a candidate. The first Confrater 
Edmund, who had left and who had returned on visits 
to take Father Anselm to town for cigars and sodas? 
He was now a wealthy man in business in Detroit. 
He was still a great friend of the Passionists, and when 
the new house was built in Detroit had donated a 
handsome sum toward its completion. Father An- 
selm, my old Vice-Master? He was now consultor of 
the province and at the moment was in Rome at the 
triennial meeting of the heads of the whole order 
throughout the world. That dear Father Edwin who 
I had thought had left the order? He had never left, 
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I was mistaken. He had been sent to the Pacific 
Coast, where there had been formed a new province, 
and there he was active in the leadership of the order. 
And there had been changes in the old customs. 
No longer was wine served. “Prohibition is the cus- 
tom of the country,” said the Master in his quaint 
way. “Our students come to us row not used to 
drinking wine. It was different when so many of our 
men were Italians.” As for that wretched habit of 
making lines on the floor with the tongue, it was 
abandoned when the last of the Italian-born Fathers 
had died. I could see that with Passionists, as with 
others, reforms often waited for some funerals to take 
place. The discipline? Yes, they still took the disci- 
pline, a little self-inflicted pain was good for the monk. 
Would we see the new church? Of course we 
would. And so we were taken over it. Lovely 
without, it was still more so within. No money had 
been spared. Blue and white della Robbia work from 
Italy ran behind the high altar, the latter erected, 
said the Master, at the cost of thirty thousand dollars. 
The stations of the cross along the wall of the nave 
each formed the reredos for a side altar. Fourteen 
side altars in addition to the three altars in the sanc- 
tuary, and on the day of the dedication there had 
been a priest at each—seventeen Masses being cele- 
brated at the same time! And the music of the Pas- 
sionists? No longer was the raucous chant tolerated. 
Two young priests who had been educated in Rome 
for the sole purpose of becoming music teachers now 
taught the young monks the proper rendition of the 
church’s official song—the chant of St. Gregory. 
“Why, Father,” I remarked with a grin, for he 


The Good 


had read my caustic criticism of the chanting of my 
time, “you’re becoming almost like the Benedictines!” 
He smiled in return, and nodded. Perhaps it was 
fortunate for me that these reforms had not been the 
order of the day in 1910, or I might have been a Pas- 
sionist still. 

Out into the yard we went, and there we bade him 
good-by. As I reached out my hand to grasp his, 
the tears welled into my eyes once more. “Father,” 
I said, “‘the last time I left you I was crying. I think 
I must ery again.” 


He smiled. “And I hope some day you'll come 
back to us crying.” a 
A happy man. A holy man. Living a life that 


would drive most of us mad with its monotony, its 
austerities, its sacrifices of what the world holds 
dearest. What is there about the ascetic life with 
its harsh discipline that produces such beauty and 
gentleness of character? For days we spoke of it. 
There could be no doubt of it—the monastic life was 
at least one of God’s ways for producing saints. 

Love him as I do, appreciate all he is as I must, 
acknowledge the part played by his religion in making 
him what he is—I think I have never been farther 
from accepting his theology than now that I have 
been back to see him again. But, mistaken as I 
think he is intellectually, I hope we shall be together 
some day, and that he will come to greet me as, 
with tears of joy in my eyes, I realize that we have at 
last reached a world where theologies and institutions 
and human fallibilities have been done away with; 
where we shall see each other by the light that comes 
from the throne of God. 


Will Tour 


V. Learning in London 


Stanley Manning 


qT was the great privilege of the Good Will 
Ai Tourists to share for three days in the Sher- 
S &| wood Eddy Seminar in London. Each year 
ex} Dr. Eddy brings to Europe a group of about 
sixty selected people, ministers, educators, students 
and others, to listen to and to question a number of 
the leaders in politics, social reform, economics and 
religion in the leading capitals. On Monday and 
Tuesday, July 6 and 7, we met with them at Toynbee 
Hall, and on Wednesday at the Ministry of Labor. 
Each session lasted from ten to one. There were two 
speakers, and after each address a period of ques- 
tioning, and in nearly every case both questions and 
answers were extremely frank. In this way we were 
given an insight into conditions and problems in Great 
Britain which could not have been secured by or- 
dinary contacts in a month. 

One feature of the meetings, and a most important 
one, was the way in which “Jimmie” Mallon, Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, presided, introduced the speakers 
and made interpretative comments. 

On Monday morning two leaders of the left wing 
of the Labor Party spoke to us, to explain the aims, 
purposes and ideals of that group. The first was 
Miss Jennie Lee, of whom Mr. Mallon said, “the 


terrors of revolution never came to us in more attrac- 
tive guise.” The twenty-six year old daughter of a 
mine superintendent near Glasgow, Miss Lee sprang 
full panoplied into a position of prominence by sheer 
power of native oratory, expressing the demands of 
the people in the fundamental industries. 

She sketched rapidly the background against 
which the present struggle can be clearly seen. Itisa 
picture of a large number of small competing plants, 
some extremely prosperous, others not prosperous 
at all. Owners of the former advocate a laissez faire 
policy; owners of the latter are clamoring for some 
kind of relief. The prosperous plants are the real 
obstacles to advance, for they refuse to combine either 
under private or national control, and only some such 
nation-wide control, with national co-ordination and 
national planning, can help the situation. Without 
these, it means saying good-by, not only to hope for a 
higher standard of living here, but to successful com- 
petition with countries that started later as indus- 
trial nations and are using modern mass-production 
methods. 

The present Labor Government is in an anoma- 
lous position; it has the forms and trappings of power 
without the substance. It can not command a 
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majority in Parliament except by compromise, and 
Mr. MacDonald has taken the position that inter- 
national affairs, war debts and disarmament, are of 
more pressing importance, and that it is wiser to com- 
promise on internal problems, or we shall all crash, 
and there will be no need for solving our own problems. 
But that has been made an excuse here and in other 
countries for failing to do what is perfectly possible 
of present accomplishment. We are in a time like 
that of Oliver Cromwell, when modern capitalism 
overcame the anarchy of the kings; now the laboring 
classes are opposing the anarchy of the capitalist 
system. 

Mr. E. Frank Wise, of the same group in the 
Labor Party in Parliament, is representative, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mallon, of the growing number of uni- 
versity men who are coming to take this position. He 
also said that every time Mr. Wise walks along Thread- 
needle Street, a new crack appears in the walls of the 
Bank of England. Mr. Wise said he trusted this 
was not true, he wanted the bank to be strong and 
permanent, but he did want the keys to it. ‘That 
expresses,”’ he added, “‘the purpose of the Socialists— 
not to destroy existing institutions, but to take and 
hold and control them in the interests and for the ad- 
vantage of the entire people.” His argument for 
such a change brought out that the present depression 
is not a two or three year affair, nor a phenomenon of 
post-war years, but the condition was being rapidly 
approached before the war. 

The change is already going on. One-third of 
the land is already owned by governmental bodies. 
Under the Conservative Party all the large-scale 
electric power supply was put under government 
control. Faced by a muddle in the electrical in- 
dustry and broadcasting service, the Conservative 
Government took the socialist way out. Now there 
is no private profit in broadcasting. He cited other 
instances’ of government control in various municipal 
services, including banking. The left wing of the 
Labor Party believes that this necessary transfer to 
governmental control can be made more easily and 
successfully if it is planned and prepared for, and 
taken step by step, than if it is done in hit or miss 
fashion, and ultimately by violence. 

Modern business can be done only under central- 
ized control. The problem before every nation is 
whether that centralization shall be under private 
control for private advantage or under governmental 
control for the common advantage of all. 

In the question period Mr. Wise was asked how 
he would make governmental control efficient—it is 
not efficient in America. He answered: “We have a 
different tradition here. Our municipal services are 
models of efficiency. In competition with private 
enterprise they afford a saving of ten to fifteen per 
cent.” 3 : 

The difference between the left wing Laborites 
and the Russian plan is largely one of different popu- 
lations. Russia has not had two or three centuries 
of self-government. In Great Britain persuasion 1s 
needed in order that each step may be accepted by 
public opinion. That is a much slower process than 
the Russian way, where people are accustomed to 
dictation by authority. 


The next day we listened to Mr. Henry Clay, 
consulting economist to the Bank of England, on the 
present economic situation in Great Britain, and to 
the Rev. A. Maude Royden, on the present religious 
situation there. 

The difference in point of view between Mr. Clay 
and the speakers of the day before was evident, in 
that he seemed to regard depression and unemploy- 
ment as interesting phenomena to be explained, 
while they, and particularly Miss Lee, looked upon 
them as desperate human problems that must be 
solved. Mr. Clay pointed out that before the war 
Great Britain drew annually between thirty and forty 
million pounds sterling in interest from her debtors, 
a large part of this from the United States. During 
the war foreign securities were sold to pay for muni- 
tions, and now, in addition to that loss of interest, 
she is paying large war debts, and so, of necessity, 
buys much less from the United States. That is one 
reason the depression came to America. 

Falling prices all over the world have placed an 
additional burden on debtor countries. Australia’s 
financial difficulties are largely due to this. When 
prices for wool and wheat were high, Australia could 
easily meet interest charges on her debts, but can not 
do so now. 

Miss Royden gave us an aerial photograph of the 
religious situation—a photograph that could not be 
clear in detail but summed up the entire situation as 
it appears to her. Frankly, it was a statement of 
opinion, but it came from one of the few best qualified 
to express an opinion. She sees a gradual waning 
of the prestige of scientific thought. Science, par- 
ticularly since the theory of relativity became a matter 
of popular discussion, has been seen to be no more 
certain of the exactness of its knowledge than religion. 
She sees also that religion is changing from a consola- 
tion to a stimulus—it must if it is to appeal to a gen- 
eration that drives ninety miles an hour. 

Summing up, she said that in England religion 
is less modernistic and more fundamentalist; less sac- 
ramental and more mystical; less social and more in- 
dividual; the idea of God is less immanent and more 
transcendent; and that interest is less in the historic 
Jesus and morein the living presence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The last day of our participation in the Seminar 
took us to the Ministry of Labor, where, for a short 
time, Miss Margaret Bonfield, the Minister in the 
MacDonald Cabinet, spoke to us, before going to a 
special Cabinet meeting, and leaving one of her assist- 
ants, Mr. Price, who is in charge of the administra- 
tion of the Industrial Insurance Acts (unemployment 
insurance), to answer questions afterward. 

The attack on the unemployment problem is two- 
fold: first a system of labor exchanges which help to 
transfer workers to places where workers are needed; 
and second, a contributory insurance scheme, which 
was calculated to protect the workers under all or- 
dinary circumstances. A man might be out of work 
for eighteen months and his insurance would provide 
for bare necessities. But the present depression has 
extended over two or three years, and the Govern- 
ment believes that this system is better than any local 
charitable scheme, which is often demoralizing. 
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There is a small percentage who try to Jive with- 
out working, but they are gradually weeded out. 

The situation is very much like that of a fire 
insurance company that had recently started business 
and was confronted by a conflagration. Only, instead 
of being bankrupt, and not trying to meet obliga- 
tions, the Government has borrowed funds to meet 
the emergency. The result is that there is not the 
demand for private charity that there is in the in- 
dustrial centers in America. Under the same cir- 
cumstances of depression, private charity would have 


cost more in order to do anywhere nearly as much. 
It is far better for a man to be insured, and to receive: 
benefits from payments he himself has made, than to 
live on charity. No government could have lasted’ 
more than a few weeks without some such scheme. 
All parties are for it, and criticism is directed at de-- 
tails, not at the plan as a whole. 

The final address was given by the publicist, 
Wickham Steed, and dealt with present and prospec- 
tive conditions in Italy. But that’s another story, to 
be told when we go to Italy and see for ourselves. 


Pioneer Dreams Come True 
Harold V. Hartshorn 


MN his inaugural address, which was given in 
4| Oakland on the seventh of November in 1872, 
Daniel C. Gilman, who was being inaugurated 

we] as president of the young University of Cali- 
fornia, expressed the hope that around the university, 
in its home in Berkeley, would spring up halls or col- 
leges, denominationally controlled, in which moral and 
religious training could be furnished, which would be 
impossible in a great publicly supported school. 
“What church, what association, what individual, will 
be the first to establish such a hall?” he asked. The 
university itself was the outgrowth of the old College 
of California, which had been promoted and founded 
by the Congregationalists and New School Presby- 
terians a few years before, and President Gilman felt 
that with its transfer to public control it could not 
give that particular quality of education which the 
smaller denominational college afforded. 

No particular action followed the president’s 
invitation, though a plan was discussed for the removal 
from Oakland to Berkeley of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, and the erection of a hall for students, under 
Congregational influences. But in the hard times 
which prevailed around 1873 nothing could be done, 
and the plan was dropped. 

To-day a vastly different situation presents itself. 
The university has grown to be one of the largest and 
best equipped in America. But because of the peculiar 
California conditions, religiously, its neutrality in 
matters of creed is carried almost to the point of irre- 
ligion. Fourteen thousand students are being edu- 
cated in an atmosphere which utterly ignores the re- 
ligious factor. The result would be nothing less than 
tragic, were it not for the fact that sixty years after 
President Gilman’s pronouncement his dream is 
taking shape as a reality. Four privately controlled 
schools of religion, and two “halls,” are correcting 
the sad lack in the great school provided by the state. 

Of the two “halls,” the Newman Club, main- 
tained by the Roman Catholic Church, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, we shall say nothing 
here. They are doing a good work in their field. But 
let us turn our attention to the four theological schools 
which cluster about the university, and are making of 
Berkeley the greatest far-western center of ministerial 
preparation, and one of the greatest in the nation. 

The first of these institutions to be planted in 
Berkeley, and the oldest and largest, is the Pacific 
School of Religion, which was established in Oakland 


as Pacific Theological Seminary in 1869. In that: 
city it did a fine work for many years, but its faculty 
and trustees never lost sight of the old dream of a. 
closer association with the university, and in 1901 its 
Oakland property was sold, and it moved to the uni- 
versity city. For the next twenty years it had to get 
along with an inadequate wooden structure, which. 
served for all purposes, dormitory, library, offices, and 
class-rooms. For safe keeping some of its library 
treasures had to be loaned to the university, and 
there was constant dread of fire. Yet a steadily in-- 
creasing work was being done. Its students were not. 
only from California and the Pacific Coast, but it 
early developed a cosmopolitanism which has been its. 
glory. No school, either in America or Great Britain, 
has had the influence it has had in training the minis-. 
try of Japan. From India and China, from Scandi- 
navia and England and Canada, and from the various. 
portions of the United States, its students have come.. 
At one time there were no less than twenty-six dif- 
ferent religious denominations represented in its. 
student body. In this year’s catalogue it will report 
one hundred and twenty students, all college grad-. 
uates, many of whom hold advanced degrees. 

A few years ago the hopes of nearly a generation. 
were realized, when after a trade of properties with 
the university, which could not build its great stadium 
without acquiring certain lands owned by the School 
of Religion, the school came into possession of a noble: 
site of four and one-half acres, on a beautiful knoll 
just north of the university campus, and overlooking: 
the Golden Gate. Here the first three buildings of a. 
new group have been erected, a dormitory, an ad- 
ministration building, and a library. Here is housed’ 
the well selected collection of 30,000 volumes, and a 
great mass of source material, including the corre-. 
spondence between the American Home Missionary: 
Society and its early California missionaries, the Rev.. 
S. H. Willey, the Rev. William C. Pond, and others, 
awaiting investigation by the student who wishes to. 
write his thesis in the unexplored field of California 
Protestant church history, and the only complete file: 
in existence of the Pacific, the oldest journal in Cali- 
fornia, having been published continuously since 1852, 
and the greatest mine of information extant as to the. 
early humanitarian movements, in the state. Here. 
also are collections of Babylonian tablets, papyrus. 
texts from Egypt, and of Pali and Chinese classics. 

In the Administration Building, beside the Gulick: 
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collection of Japanese religious objects, the school 
houses the finest collection of Palestinian pottery in 
the world outside Palestine itself, collected by Prof. 
William Frederic Bade, and his colleagues of the 
Palestinian Institute of the school. Dr. Bade is in 
charge of the excavations at Mizpah of Benjamin, a 
few miles north of Jerusalem, which have been so 
remarkably successful. One of the great opportunities 
of the school awaits an eager student in this institute 
and its work. 

About 1905 two new enterprises got under way, 
the Disciples of Christ and the Unitarians establishing 
schools. The Disciples’ school functioned for a few 
years, but at length languished and died from honest 
poverty, the Disciples transferring their activities to 
the new California Christian College in Los Angeles. 
But the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
though it never has been large, has worked steadily 
and has laid solid foundations. Close to the Sather 
Gate, the main entrance to the university, it has 
erected a handsome building for classrooms and li- 
brary, and it has also a small, but adequate, dormitory. 
President Wilbur of this school is by instinct a librari- 
an, and has gathered in the last quarter-century what 
is said to be the finest collection in the world of Uni- 
tariana. Even the great Harvard-Andover library 
can not equal it, in this one limited field. Dr. Wilbur 
learned the Polish language so that he could study 
the history of Unitarianism in Central Europe, and 
his collections of great numbers of Unitarian manu- 
scripts and source material are here. In its particular 
field this school offers remarkable opportunities to the 
research student. It is rumored in Berkeley that the 
university needs the grounds of the Unitarian school, 
and that ultimately it may move to a location close 
to the Pacific School of Religion, to the north of the 
university campus. 

Another divinity school, which was established 
at about this time in Berkeley, and now the second in 
size of the four sister schools, is the Berkeley Baptist 
Divinity School, which is a successor to the Pacific 
Coast Baptist Theological Seminary, dating from 
1904, and the California College, dating from 1889. 
This school, on Dwight Way, south of the university 
campus, has grown steadily, having at the present 
time about seventy-five students, and a strong faculty. 
Serviceable buildings have been erected, and it seems 
to be firmly planted in its present location, which with 
reference to the university is excellent, though un- 
fortunately far from the three other schools. 

The most recent seminary to be located in Berke- 
ley is the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
which was opened on St. Luke’s Day, Oct. 18, 1893, 
in San Mateo, a few miles down the peninsula south 
of San Francisco. Here, in a rather limited way, it 
did a strong work, until in 1906 the great earthquake 
badly damaged its building. In 1911 it was moved to 
San Francisco, where it was intended to have it form a 
portion of the Cathedral block. But this plan was 
never really successful, and now it has erected the first 
unit of its proposed buildings, only a half block from 
Pacific School of Religion. To the divinity faculties 
of Berkeley it brings a number of strong additions, and 
it possesses an excellent library of eleven thousand 


volumes. 


‘ new order of things. 
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The four schools of Berkeley freely exchange 
work, so that the resources of any one seminary are 
open to the students of any other. In addition to 
what they themselves offer, the university, with seven 
hundred thousand volumes in its libraries, including 
such great storehouses of source material as the 
Baneroft Library, which for purposes of religious 
history has been scarcely touched, makes Berkeley 
a veritable Mecca for students of religion, as the more 
than two hundred already in attendance testify. 

The next great step remains to be taken by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, which at present has 
no graduate divinity school on the Coast, though 
that denomination furnishes more of the students 
at Pacific School of Religion than does the Congrega- 
tional, which founded and built it. There is a strong 
agitation to have the Methodists endow two or three 
additional professorships at Pacific, and make that 
school their California training ground, or else to use 
the money in establishing a Methodist seminary, 
which should have the same relation to Pacific and 
the rest of the group that the Church Divinity School 
now does. What will be the outcome none can say, 
as the University of Southern California, a strong 
Methodist institution in Los Angeles, is said to wish 
to establish its own faculty of theology, and such ac- 
tion would undoubtedly prejudice the plan. 

Only one great Protestant denomination in the 
state has not been represented in some way in the 
pleasant fellowship of these schools. The Presbyterian: 
Church is not there, but only because, in the days. 
before the dream became a reality, she built her own 
San Francisco Theological Seminary among the oaks. 
of San Anselmo, in Marin County, north of San 
Francisco. There generous donors provided a noble: 
group of stone buildings, and a fine, strong school 
was gathered. Her roots are deep in the ground north 
of the Bay, and it will be hard to leave the splendid 
equipment she has there. It may be that San 
Francisco Theological Seminary will maintain her 
separate existence, but it would not be surprising to. 
discriminating observers, at any time, to hear that 
she, too, is to find her ultimate home in the cluster 
of sister institutions in the shadow of the great uni- 
versity. 

So here most happily, in our typical Anglo-Saxon 
way of experiment and compromise and adjustment,. 
we are working out a federation which may foretell’ 
something of what our future Protestantism is to be.. 
None of the traditional denominational values are 
here lost, but an esprat-de-corps and enthusiasm. which. 
results from the sense of power produced by unity is. 
very evident. No student who for three years has 
felt the fellowship of the four schools can ever again 
be bigoted and narrow in his sympathies. His acquaint- 
anceship with other denominations than his own will be 
the first step in his teaching his own church in later 
days, to be tolerant and catholic in its sympathies. 

* * x 


YOUTH PLUS 
“Modern China is a young man’s country, and the ancient 
conception that great age connotes wisdom is a thing of the past,’” 
declared Gen. P. H. Whang. General Whang exemplifies the: 
He is 6 years old, but looks 10 years: 
younger.—Vancouver Daily Sun. 
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Olympia Brown--An Appreciation 


Nellie Mann Opdale 


Something over fifty years ago there came to the city of 
Racine, Wisconsin, as pastor of the Universalist church, a little, 
brown-eyed, energetic, woman filled with the spirit of courage 
and faith, with a mind well trained in schools of culture, with a 
girlhood experience gained from a life on the open prairies of the 
Middle West—a wife and mother, and still more, a minister of 
God. 

The Universalist church at that time was sadly in need of 
pastoral care, as it had had no regular minister for a long period, 
and the Sunday school had become entirely disorganized and 
its membership scattered. ‘The pastor of the Unitarian church 
at Kenosha, Dr. Simmons, had been holding services for a year, 
but that had not been sufficient to keep things in working con- 
dition. It was not a promising field, from either a spiritual or a 
material viewpoint. The church building needed overhauling 
and repair, as did the organization, with little or no money avail- 
able for either. Here came the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 
in the year 1878, accompanied by her husband, John Henry 
Willis, and their two young children, Henry Parker and Gwen- 
dolen Brown, the latter a mere baby. 

The first thing they did after their arrival—and the word 
“they”’ is used advisedly, because Olympia Brown never could 
have done the work she did in Racine had she not been helped 
in every way by her husband, Mr. John Henry Willis, a man of 
strong character and sterling worth—was to purchase a house in 
a desirable location on the shore of Lake Michigan, and establish 
ahomethere. This move was immediately followed by another, 
which furnished the needful idea of permanency to her pastorate 
—a thing the Racine church had not possessed for years. Mr. 
Willis, after looking about a short time, established himself in 
business. These two moves fixed them at once in the minds of 
the people of Racine as citizens—‘‘not come to-day and go 
to-morrow’ people, but residents who intended to assume re- 
sponsibility, as well as to enjoy privileges. 

Now, if possible, please get the background of this picture, 
or—to use another figure of speech—the field of labor which the 
Rev. Olympia Brown, coming direct from New England, with all 
its culture, had undertaken to cultivate. 

Racine was a manufacturing city, where every one worked 
in factories and shops, making, with their hands and the aid of 
machinery, all sorts of things. The only cultural elements in 
the city were the several churches, the Racine College, an Epis- 
copal school for boys, the public schools, the one high school, and 
a private school, of academic grade, recently established. A 
Welsh male chorus, the several church choirs, a brass band, and 
a stringed orchestra, which furnished music for dancing parties, 
supplied all the musical nourishment for the community. There 
was no great abyss separating the rich from the poor, since the 
rich had been poor only a comparatively few years before, and 
the poor were their neighbors and friends as well as employees. 
It was a very democratic community of self-respecting, honest 
and fairly moral people—dominated more or less, as were all 
Wisconsin cities of that day, by the breweries of Milwaukee, 
twenty-five miles away. 

These reminiscences are written by one who was, at that time, 
a young girl, a senior in the Racine high school, a girl “dreaming 
dreams, and seeing visions” —gleams far away, but insistently 
beckoning to something larger and more worth while far ahead. 
To that girl, to that city, and to that Universalist church, the 
Rev. Olympia Brown came, and, with strong, willing and per- 
sistent hands, opened door after door, leading into larger temples 
of learning and opportunity beyond. 

She first brought from Boston a gifted contralto singer, who 
very soon organized a large mixed chorus to compete in concert 
work with the Welsh male chorus. She also organized the young 
people of the church into a chorus choir, discovered musical 
ability among them, and established a strong and helpful force 


for good, not only in the church, but in the city as well. The 
Sunday school was gathered together, teachers’ meetings were 
introduced, and a really trained leadership was established. 
In due time the church building was remodeled, and made a 
really beautiful house of worship fit for the beautiful gospel 
proclaimed from its pulpit. 

Mr. Willis arranged a lecture course in the early years of 
their residence in Racine, and it was continued under his per- 
sonal direction for many years. In this way he brought to the 
city many of the brightest minds of the times. The wide and 
intimate acquaintance with the noted women of her day which 
Olympia Brown possessed, made it possible for her to bring to her 
pulpit the great women of the day—pioneers in all the advance 
movements of that time. Their strong personalities, fearless 
enunciation of truth, far in advance of the majority, with their 
defense of the downtrodden, and a broad outlook for the life and 
opportunity of women, was a phase of her ministry of inestimable 
value, especially to a community not over much given to reading 
or to any form of pioneering thought. To all young people who 
had ‘‘ears to hear’”’ it was a veritable schoo] in advanced think- 
ing. Her democracy, based as it was on a broad and deep foun- 
dation of culture, was really amazing, she truly was “‘a friend to 
man,” and all classes and conditions of people easily recognized it. 

Here was a woman minister who was also a companionable 
wife and a loving mother, a preacher who could “‘speak the word”’ 
with power, a prophet of better times and conditions, a teacher 
whose lessons touched all phases of life—a new creature in those 
days, when woman’s “sphere”? was narrowly limited and very 
rigidly bounded. 

Pioneers are born, not made. They hear voices that others 
do not hear, they see visions that are not glimpsed by the ma- 
jority, they are, therefore, a somewhat peculiar people. Olym- 
pia Brown was one of these. Among other ideas which she held 
was the one that her name was her own, not a gift from her hus- 
band, and was to be kept through life, and to be given to her 
children, with the name of their father. In this Mr. Willis 
was perfectly agreed, therefore she was always known by her 
own name—Olympia Brown. In every way she stressed in- 
dividuality and independence. To-day we call this “self 
expression,” and it is quite popular, but then it called for daring 
and dogged determination, which made her no easy opponent, 
and no meek sister. The men clergy, therefore, did not always 
find her so easy to handle as they could wish, or so willing to step 
aside at their suggestion. 

Five years the writer was privileged to sit under her minis- 
try, and never did she know Olympia Brown to fail in her spon- 
sorship of the truth. Her pulpit work was unsurpassed; clear, 
convincing, and at the same time inspiring and comforting— 
truly did she have the power to ‘‘dry the mourner’s tears.”? She 
performed the wedding ceremony for the writer, and stood beside 
her at the open grave of her husband. It was she who took the 
writer into the Racine church as a member, and that membership 
has never been transferred—fifty-two years has it stood on their 
records, if such records have been preserved. She gave her the 
opportunity and encouragement to speak for the enfranchise- 
ment of her sex, and, finally, it was she who started the feet of 
the writer on the path of the Christian ministry, which she has 
gladly followed for thirty-seven years. 

Weymouth, Mass., where Olympia Brown held her first 
pastorate and met her husband, Bridgeport, Conn., where 
she had the support of P. T. Barnum in her work, Racine, Wis- 
consin, where her old home is still kept open and occupied sum- 
mers by her daughter, Mukwonago, Wisconsin, where the writer 
succeeded her in the pastorate, Columbus and Nenah, Wiscon- . 
sin, all bear the marks of her unselfish zeal and high Christian 
idealism. In 1878 she found the Racine parish an uncertain 
organization of men and women who loved their church, but 
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lacked the necessary stability. When she left the pastorate 
after nine years of service, its vitality was so vigorous and strong 
that from that day to this, almost fifty years, it has never fal- 
tered. , 

Of Olympia Brown’s work in the cause of woman suffrage 
much has been written, as she stood on the firing line with Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony. When the ballot 
was finally given to the women of the United States, she turned 
her attention to the peace movement, and at the age of ninety 
went abroad with her daughter, that she might visit the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in Geneva. 

The National Memorial Church in Washington is enriched 
by a beautiful tablet to her memory, given by her son and daugh- 
ter—the one professor of banking at Columbia University and 
until recently editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
the other professor of Latin and Greek at Bryn Mawr School, 
Baltimore. 

Such was the work of one of the pioneer Universalist women 
ministers—the first woman to be officially ordained to the Chris- 
tian ministry in the United States, the holder of a bachelor’s de- 
gree from Antioch College conferred in 1860, a Master’s degree, 
conferred in 1867, and a diploma of graduation from the theolog- 
ical department of St. Lawrence University in 1863. 

In closing this memorial I wish to refer again to her husband, 
John Henry Willis. He was her champion and sympathetic co- 
laborer, and made it possible, in large measure, for her to accom- 
plish what she did. The Universalist church in Racine owes 
much to him as well as to her. They worked together, supple- 
menting and supporting each other. 

* * * 
ONE WAY TO EXTEND OUR BORDERS 
Seth Rogers Brooks 


I have just returned from a summer preaching engagement 
in our historic Provincetown church. It was a happy experience 
to become acquainted with the fine people of that old parish, 
and to occupy the pulpit of the church that gave our denomina- 
tion men like Perry Bush, Caleb Fisher and Dr. Ryder. The 
congregations were not large, but one morning I counted ninety- 
nine and one evening around one hundred and fifty. The one 
thing that impressed me, however, which likewise prompts me 
to write this letter, was the fact that every Sunday there were 
present people who had never before attended a Universalist 
service. One Sunday it was a Y. M. C. A. secretary and his 
wife, another Sunday good Baptists, and another Sunday an 
A. E. F. veteran who had not been in a church for years. Asa 
denomination we are not experiencing an era of church build- 
ing, but from the experience of this summer I am made to be- 
lieve that there are places where we could to advantage open 
preaching stations. A century ago in the Mohawk Valley Father 
Stacy traveled from station to station preaching Universalism. 
To-day we have strong churches in Fort Plain, Herkimer, Little 
Falls, and other cities and towns where he once preached to 
small groups. Are there not strategic points where Universalism 
and liberalism can be preached? Are there not summer and 
winter resorts frequented by people who have never been in a 
liberal church, where we could work to advantage? Would it 
not be a good idea for us to follow people as they make their 
summer exodus, and minister to them? Are there not men 
and women in our church who would be interested in such an 
extension of our borders? hal 

The Provincetown church is open daily, and it is astonishing 
to see the number of people who visit it. After all, perhaps 
Protestant people do like their churches open on week days. 

ee ae 2 
BOSTON TO BOSTON 


Once again England has to acknowledge with all gratitude 
her thanks to American generosity for the preservation of an 
historic landmark. The cheque for over 11,000 pounds—sub- 
scribed largely by Americans who can trace their descent from 
the Pilgrim Fathers—which the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived on Wednesday on behalf of the Church of Engiand, puts 


out of danger of collapse a tower that has dominated the flat fen- 
lands around it for six centuries, and that must have been con- 
stantly in the eye of those men of Lincolnshire who in the six- 
teenth century forsook their homeland for conscience’ sake, and 
whose stock has contributed so mightily to the building of the 
United States. Boston Stump has seen some vast vicissitudes 
overtake the lands around it, but if John Winthrop and his com- 
panions who left Boston to found in 1630 its great namesake 
across the Atlantic could revisit it to-day they would find much 
familiar to them—not least the splendid tower, with its octag- 
onal lantern and peal of thirty-six bells, which the devotion 
and generosity of their descendants have now made safe for 
centuries to come.—Manches!er Guardian. 
* * * 


THE REV. HERBERT WHITNEY 


The Rev. Herbert Whitney died at his home in Weare, N. H., 
on the twenty-fifth day of July. He was a graduate of the 
Theological School of St. Lawrence University in the class of 
1872. He went to St. Lawrence from his home town of Roch- 
ester, Vermont, in company with E. J. Chaffee and R. A. 
Greene, who graduated in the same class with him from the 
Theological School. 

His pastorates in Universalist churches were in Waterloo, 
Canada; Ludlow, Vt.; Storm Lake and Mt. Pleasant, Iowa; 
Sherburne and Columbus, Middleville and Newport, N. Y.; 
after which he took a course at Harvard Divinity School, and 
entered the Unitarian Fellowship. He had written a collection 
of unpublished poems, of which the last one, “‘Reverie at Highty,”’ 
celebrates the recent attainment of his four-score years. 

Mr. Whitney was a thoughtful, studious man, most kindly 
and charitable in all his judgments and actions, spiritually 
sensitive, and brave in meeting the disappointments of life, not 
only with no complaint, but with that hopefulness and sincerity 
that calls forth the admiration and emulation of others. 

WG SEG MY 


* * * 


REVERIE AT EIGHTY 
Herbert Whitney 


If ever I get old I know just what I want to do: 

What but lay down for good and all my load of work and care, 

And sit here looking on those meadows where the beaver used to 
play, 

And up to that long mountain with its seasons’ change, 

Where even now bare branches wave prophetic gestures to the 
spring— 

Spring soon to come in all its tender green 

Which as I watch grows deep with wealth of June; 

Then autumn—all the mountain robed in scarlet, crowned with 
gold, 

And over it the daily miracle of sunset cloud 

Building tor me my fairy towers, my castles of romance. 

So shall the whole of nature’s year be my inheritance, 

And wonders of the earth and sky my daily feast. 


Within must be bright fire upon the hearth, my easy chair, 

My study table with its poets’ shelves, the Browning near at 
hand, 

And who to sit beside me but the One who, out of all the world, 

With her high cornradeship has blessed my many years; 

And in my mind a measureless content. 


ButI shall turn my eyes to scan the winding road, 

To hail first coming of the longed-for guest, 

Friend of my heart not less in age than youth; 

And then the post-box must not mock me with its emptiness, 
But yield assurance that the dear but distant are yet near in love. 


And so my peaceful hours of dream and reverie and remembrance 
Shall bring from distant scenes as from the shadows of the past 
All who have called me friend to be companion of my happiness. 
Postcript: All this shall be if ever I get old. 
Till then I think I’ll just keep sawing wood. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A FASCINATING PARADOX 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with interest Mr. Shepard’s “Improving the 
Leader,’ in the July 25 issue. Please be very slow in acting upon 
his suggestions! 

I have pondered long over Suggestion I]]—that the editor 
avoid the expression of his own convictions, and, instead, voice 
what he feels are the convictions of the denomination, in a way 
“similar to the obligation under which every pastor works. He 
must lead the thought of his people, and he should express their 
thought.”’ The paradox is fascinating. 

Who would have a minister who merely voiced his parish- 
ioners’ thoughts and opinions, regardless of his own convictions? 
And which parishioners? Seldom is there unanimity of thought 
in any church. Wouldn’t a minister attempting to “‘express the 
thought”’ of his people find himself in the sad predicament of the 
-oft-cited chameleon that flew to pieces when placed on a varie- 
gated piece of cloth? : 

But even if such a feat could be accomplished by you as 
editor, who would pay $2.50 a year for the Leader under such 
spineless leadership? Still, I really believe I should continue 
my subscription just for the sake of the delightful Cruisings, that 
so-generally-loved feature of our paper. 

But we do want to know your opinions, your honest con- 
victions, too, just as you give them to us, and I am sure that 
most of the members of your big family feel a thrill of pride in 
seeing the Leader and its editorials so often quoted by other 


prominent journals. 
W.G.B. 


* * 


ON PROVINCIALISM AND SOME OTHER THINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your critics are few, but they are persistent—and interest- 
ing. Most entertaining was that combination which you pub- 
lished a few weeks ago—an article by Dr. Tomlinson and one by 
Dr. Nash under one head. I don’t suppose Dr. Tomlinson really 
holds you personally responsible for the demise of those early 
Universalist papers, but one might easily think he did. He pic- 
tures you as autocratic, high-handed, ruthlessly driving a re- 
luctant denomination to its destruction. Dr. Nash, on the 
other hand, so far from thinking you a driver, does not even 
consider you a leader. To him you are merely “‘a reporter, an 
interested and interesting observer, a friend of both sides and a 
cheer for all.’”’ He asks plaintively if you can not put a little 
punch and dynamic into the Leader, The two articles together 
pay a great tribute to the versatility of the editor. 

But now comes She!don Shepard, and he really makes some 
definite, constructive, suggestions. Some of them are pretty 
good, too. What he says about the department pages is true, 
but he expects too much. To any one who has a certain page or 
column to fill every day or every week, there is sure to come a 
time when there is nothing to say, and there must be other times 
when there is so much to say that it is spoiled by squeezing it 
into the allotted space. 

I was inclined at first to agree with what Mr. Shepard 
says about editorial comment, and I don’t see much point to 
what you say in reply—‘‘Our object is to serve our readers, not 
our contributors.”’ Your contributors are your readers, also, 
aren’t they? But it does make the paper more interesting to 
have the reply in the same issue, and the article can stand on its 
own merits, if it has any to stand on. 

Mr. Shepard accuses the Leader of provincialism because it 
prints so much local news. The first and obvious answer to 
that is that there are more Universalists and Universalist churches 
near Boston than in any other section of the country. I wonder 
if there are any other ministers’ meetings. I can’t think of 
any other place where enough ministers could get together to 
make it worth while. But, regardless of numbers, proximity 


makes a big difference. The ministers near Boston can tele- 
phone to the Leader office, or call there—an advantage which the 
ministers in the West do not enjoy. If the Leader were to move 
to Washington, as has been suggested, it would become, ¢o far 
as church news is concerned, practically the parish paper of 
the National Memorial Church, and New England would join 
with California in complaining of its provincialism. 

I wonder what Mr. Shepard means by “‘the impression that 
one’s importance to the denomination varies inversely as his 
distance from Boston.”’ Dr. Selleck and Dr. Nash are frequent 
contributors to the Leader, and Mr. Shepard’s name appears in 
the list much oftener than the names of many Massachusetts 
ministers. 

I am afraid Mr. Shepard does not read the Leader regularly. 
He seems to think that the Cruising articles always lead (I don’t 
think many of your readers would object if they did, but they 
don’t), and says it “‘smacks too much of provincialism.”” I keep 
my Leaders a year or two, and when [ read his article I got out 
those for the first half of this year. Six of the twenty-six num- 
bers had pictures or poetry on the cover page. In the other 
twenty I found in “‘large black capitals” in the first place on the 
cover page articles by Frank Oliver Hall, F. J. Kinsman and W. 
E. Gilroy, Elbert W. Whippen, Emerson H. Lalone, Russell 
Henry Stafford, Conard B. Rheiner, Lon Ray Call, John H. 
Taylor, Robert Grenville Armstrong, J. C. Carlile, and Herbert 
E. Benton. Nothing very “provincial’’ about that list! 

But it makes no difference where you put the Cruisings. In 
small type in an obscure corner they would still be the most in- 
teresting thing in the paper. ““Where MacGregor sits, there is 
the head of the table.” 

Provincial. 
ee 


WHAT?’S IN A NAME? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some Universalists are still sensitive over the elimination 
of Universalist from the name of our denominational weekly in 
1926. This sensitiveness arises from various sentiments. Some 
regard the act as hauling down the denominational flag. In 
view of this attitude it may be interesting and instructive to take 
a brief excursion into the field of our early Universalist journal- 
ism to ascertain if our Universalist forbears, who certainly were 
intense in their denominationalism, considered it vital and an 
act of denominational loyalty to have a distinctive Universalist 
name for their church periodicals. 

Eddy’s “History of Universalism’? catalogues one hundred 
and eighty-two periodicals, weekly, semi-monthly, monthly, 
quarterly, occasional and semi-occasional, which enjoyed a brief 
or extended existence from 1793 to 1886. Of this number thirty- 
four had names containing the word Universalist, and there 
were six changed titles which contained Universalist. Twenty- 
five papers had titles containing the word Christian, and there 
were five changed titles containing Christian. Eighteen had 
names containing the word Gospel. To-day all of these period- 
icals and titles have disappeared, and we have one weekly for 
the denomination. This weekly, the Christian Leader, represents 
the merger of fifty-one periodicals, besides twenty changes in 
titles, which means that seventy-one titles were gathered into 
our present church paper. Of these titles seventeen contained 
the word Universalist and fourteen the word Christian. If we 
may judge by the names of our periodicals, in no section has there 
been exhibited a pronounced preference for any special title. 

There are five prominent weeklies combined in the present 
Christian Leader, and to illustrate how titles changed and mergers 
occurred let us go back to beginnings. 

The remote ancestor of the Christian Leader in a direct line 
was the Universalist Magazine, which began a weekly existence 
in Boston in 1819. In a few years the title was changed to 
Trumpet and Universalist Magazine. This weekly absorbed such 
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papers as the Spirit of the Pilgrims and Messenger of Reconcil- 
tiation, Dialogical Instructor, the Universalist, the Nazarene, Star 
in the East and New Hampshire Universalist. In 1862 the 
Christian Freeman and Family Visitor, which also had been pub- 
lished in Boston for many years, was purchased, and the com- 
bination was called Trumpet and Christian Freeman. Since its 
beginning in 1829 the Freeman had acquired the Gospel Messen- 
ger, and the Gospel Fountain, which had absorbed the Balm of 
Gilead, Star of Salvation, Christian Palladium and Ladies’ Amu- 
let, the Star of Bethlehem, and the Banner of Love. 

In 1864 the New England Publishing House bought the 
weekly and changed the name to the Universalist. 

In 1874 the House bought the Green Mountain Evangelist 
and Universalist Watchman, which began its career in 1829 as 
Watchman and Christian Repository, and had absorbed the Im- 
partialist. This weekly was merged in the Universalist. 

The Christian Leader of New York, which was acquired in 
1879, began as theGospel Advocate, a weekly published in Buffalo. 
It was moved to Auburn in 1827, and in 1830 was merged with 
the Utica Evangelical Magazinc, which began in Utica in 1827 
as the Utica Magazine and in 1828 absorbed the Evangelical Re- 
pository. In 1830 title was changed to Evangelical Magazine and 
Gospel Advocate. In 1848 it was merged with the Christian 
Messenger of New York City. The Messenger began in 1831, 
united with others into the Universalist Union in 1835, which 
was changed to Christian Messenger in 1848, and merged into 
the Christian Ambassador in 1851. 
Leader in 1867. The Leader represented the merger of nine- 
teen periodicals in all. Some of the others were: the Day Star, 
Religious Inquirer, Gospel Anchor, Herald of Gospel Truth and 
Watchman of Liberty, Christian Sentinel, Christiar Guardian, 
Christian Telescope, Family Journal and Pennsylvania Universalist. 

The Star and Covenant, which was purchased in 1883, began 
in 1827 as the Star in the West. This was Ohio’s weekly. It 
was purchased in 1880 by the New Covenant of Chicago, which 
began in 1848. This combination represented the absorption of 
twelve lesser periodicals. Some of the titles were: Glad Tidings 
and Ohio Universalist, the Christian Teacher, the Universalist 
Teacher and Evangelical Reposiory, Western Luminary, Western 
Evangelist, Better Covenant, Gospel Messenger, Christian Crucible, 
Western Olive Branch. . 

- The Gospel Banner, purchased in 1897, had a record of few 
absorptions and few changes in title. It began in 1835 as the 
Gospel Banner and Universalist’s Family Monitor. The Christian 
Pilot was absorbed and the title became Gospel Banner and Chris- 
tian Pilot. Next it was Gospel Banner and Family Visitant. In 
1845 it became just Gospel Banner, which was held until 1897. 
The Religious Instructor was also absorbed, but occasioned no 
change in title. Maine’s Universalist weekly carried on with 
name unchanged for fifty-two years, which is the record for our 
church papers. The Star in the West is second, with forty-two 
years. Sentinel was added in 1829 and removed in 1838. The 
New Covenant is third with thirty-two years. The Universalist 
Leader is fourth with twenty-nine years. 

When the Publishing House bought the Christian Leader of 
New York in 1879 the Universalist of Boston became the Chris- 
tian Leader. In December, 1883, the Star and Covenant was 
purchased and was continued as the Universalist. I am wonder- 
ing in the light of a certain later incident how this—well—this 
autocratic juggling of titles affected subscribers. The East de- 
prived of a Universalist title, and the West, which had had to 
endure such titles as Star in the West, and New Covenant for 
years, given a Universalist! Did the Christian Leader’s eastern 
subscription list dwindle, and did the Universalist’s support gain 
by leaps and bounds in those strongholds of intense Universal- 
ism, Ohio and Illinois? iy 

In 1897, after the Banner was purchased, the Publishing 
House gave the denomination a real Universalist paper by chang- 
ing the name of its weekly to Universalist Leader, and maybe the 
East was happy again. All went well until 1926 when—well, my 
readers know what happened then, Universalist disappeared from 
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the name of our church weekly and we are now struggling along 
with a Christian Leader. 

What’s in a name of a periodical? Much, perhaps. In- 
dividual idiosynerasy for one thing. Sentiment, memories, for 
another. When I was connected with the Gospel Bunner from 
1888 to 1897—-I drag this in to correcta careless handling of 
dates in a previous communication, not that it is of any conse- 
quence, but all of us like to be considered accurate—during those 
nine years several suggestions were made to give the weekly a 
more distinctive Universalist name. After sounding subscrib- 
ers in different sections the suggestions were pigeon-holed by 
my father and myself. More were opposed than were in favor. 
The main reason was something like this: ‘‘Don’t change it. 
The Gospel Banner has been part of our family life for forty or 
fifty years. I cansee father-or mother or grandfather sitting in 
their niche reading it, and how familiar the type of its heading 
has become! It wouldn’t seem the same with another name.” 
So probably there were as many persons in the West who mourned 
the Star in the West and the New Covenant as there were who 
welcomed a Universalist. : 

After all, it is not the name of a periodical which counts 
with most readers, especially to-day. It is the appeal of the 
contents. As the years go by conditions change and the appeal 
has to change. 

Byron A. Mead. 


Winthrop, Me. 


* * 


LET’S GET GOING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Let’s get going! 

We are spending a lot of energy discussing the possibilities 
of growth in the Universalist Church. Suppose we make a con- 
certed drive for expansion and see what happens. 

What would happen if every Universalist minister would 
find a place where Universalism is not being preached—suburb, 
neighboring town, country, anywhere—and open a preaching 
appointment, in a hall, store, church or street, using whatever 
time was available, daytime or nighttime, Sundays or week- 
days? 

I will be one to go into virgin territory and begin education, 
propaganda and evangelism. Think I?ll begin in Hollywood in 
September. 

Who else? 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, California. 

* * 


FROM THE DEAN OF A FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 
Dear Dr. Marshall: 
I read the Leader each week with great interest, because it 
is so fresh, challenging, and in spirit deeply Christian, and so I 
am in your debt. I am, therefore, sending you a short poem 
which your editor may know how to use. I have never had the 
pleasure of meeting him yet, but have great admiration for his 
work. He certainly knows how to make a weekly journal vital, 
informing, and in a real sense compelling. Quite a number 
of magazines come to my study, but no one do I open with more 
anticipation than the Christian Laeder. 


* * 


LIKES MR. PETRIE’S ARTICLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the“‘ecclesiastical 
vagabondage”’ of John Clarence Petrie. It has been tremen- 
dously interesting to be taken briefly along the path of one who 
was not content to stay where chance dropped him, or afraid 
to strike out for himself in the ‘‘building”’ of the ““Kingdom of 


God within.” 
A Would-be Mary. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


AN AMERICAN CHURCH GOES SOCIALIST 


With a swiftness that few outsiders have yet suspected, huge 
sections of American Protestantism, under the spur of present 
economic conditions, are shifting to the left. More radical 
talk, and talk more radical, is to be heard this summer in gath- 
erings under church auspices than in the councils of any other 
organizations, save only the professedly radical groups. An 
illustration of the sort of thing that is happening was furnished 
in Buffalo, New York, last month when the New York district 
of the Evangelical Synod at its annual conference adopted a 
social service report which took an undisguised socialist position. 
“We are beholding,”’ said this denominational gathering, “the 
disintegration of the capitalistic profit-system; the system of 
mammon which through the ages has depended on unmitigated 
selfishness and individualistic ‘go-getting’ for driving force.” 
Then, after an indictment of the present situation, the report 
concluded in this fashion: 


We are confronted in this generation by the momen- 
tous task, not of putting a few patches of reform on an 
old disintegrating social system, but of establishing a 
new social order incorporating the principles of Jesus. 
It must be co-operative, not competitive. It must 
plan for man-making, not money-making. Consistent 
Christianity demands repudiation of the old economic 
order, together with the institutions and political parties 
that serve to perpetuate it. To that end we should 
give support and encouragement to the various move- 
ments to launch a third party, to organize politically 
for securing a new economic arrangement of life. And 
in the meantime we as a church should aggressively and 
zealously advocate and urge such social, remedial legis- 
lation as non-contributive old age pensions, unemploy- 
ment insurance, drastic reduction of armaments, aboli- 
tion of tariffs, cancellation of war debts, increased in- 
heritance, income and excess profits taxes, and increas- 
ing social ownership of public utilities, natural resources 
and basic industries. 


Whether or not one subscribes to such a program, it is of 
more than passing significance to find a church, with a con- 
servative Lutheran background, adopting it in this summer of 
1931.—The Christian Century. 


* * 


WHAT PEOPLE THINK ABOUT 


The ten most important public questions in the United 
States to-day are, in the order of their importance: Prohibition, 
the administration of justice, lawlessness and disrespect for law, 
unemployment, law enforcement, crime, the World Court, 
taxation, world peace, and efficient democratic government. 

So reports the National Economic League, after consulting 
several thousand well-informed and public-spirited citizens. 

Compared with the 1,871 people who consider Prohibition 
an important subject are the 362 who put down Individual Lib- 
erty. Socialism—or communism—is adjudged important by 
460. National defense gets only 218 tributes to its urgency. 

It will be seen that the first ten include at least eight sub- 
jects on which the churches have ventured to speak. If.you 
leave out taxation and efficient democratic government, the 
others are well within the range of church concern, as Americans 
in general define its proper boundaries. 

This fact takes on still more interest when the complete 
list of subjects is considered. A comparison of this list with 
the recent pronouncements of religious groups, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish, shows a surprising number of 
common topics. 

For instance. Reduction and Limitation of Armaments 
(which gets more than double the vote given to National De- 
fense), Education, Child Welfare, Moral and Ethical] Standards, 
Old Age Pensions and Insurance, Immigration, Citizenship, 


Labor and Capital, Social and Economic Readjustment, Thrift 
and Extravagance, Prison Reform, Freedom of Speech and of 
the Press, Public Health, Marriage and Divorce, Eugenics. 

This community of interests as touching the church and the 
general public is natural enough in a country whose churches 
are free and democratic, and have won the allegiance of half the 
adult population. They who tell us that the churches should 
“keep their place’ do not quite realize that in the American 
scene the place of the church is no secluded cloister, but out in 
the open among the people. 

And yet the very critics of church activity in some depart- 
ments of the common life are often the first to say, as to other 
matters, ‘‘The churches ought to take that up.” 

Of course, they are right. For among all the public ques- 
tions in which organized religion is interested, not one lacks 
moral and social meanings; there is not one into which ethical 
interest has been artificially injected. 

The people care. The people of the churches care. They 
do not want to be dictated to, but they do want to be shown 
how their religion may be effectively applied to all these per- 
plexing affairs which grow out of human relationships. 

Of course, there are dangers. Demagogues are sure to arise 
in all places where Demos can he stirred and influenced. For 
Demos is far more likely to feel than to think, and that gives 
the demagogue his opportunity. 

The great business of the church in respect to all questions 
which are affected with a moral or social interest is to provoke 
just such thinking as will lead to intelligently moral action. 

And, in our somewhat prejudiced opinion, it works at this 
business quite as unselfishly and quite as wisely as does politics, 
or business, or statecraft.—The Christian Advocate (North- 
western). 


* * 


WHAT ABOUT NEXT WINTER? 


One must surely be a trouble-hunter, par excellence, to be 
able to worry in the oppressive heat and humidity of summer 
time over how thousands of people are going to keep warm next 
winter. And yet that is what many people are doing right now. 
Those who attended a recent méeting of the Service Commit- 
tee will remember the prediction of our friend, Prof. Joseph H. 
Willits, who was a member of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment, that, unless some real change in conditions comes 
about this summer, the situation in this country next winter will 
be one of far greater suffering and need than anything we have 
yet experienced. The question under discussion at the time 
was the matter of relief of the miners of the soft coal regions, 
whose suffering was reported to be keeping the heads of the Red 
Cross organization awake at nights. Their charter, it seems, 
prevents them from administering relief in industrial conflicts, 
but it is a moot question whether a decadent industry such as 
the coal industry, in which both employer and employee are 
suffering, is not a national calamity, quite as much as a ficod or 
earthquake. 

On July 7, Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania petitioned 
the Red Cross for aid for the children of unemployed bituminous 
miners in Pennsylvania who through want “are being crippled 
physically and misdirected mentally,” and stated that the state 
has no funds that can be spent legally on such relief and it is 
doubtful whether under the constitution any appropriation 
could be made. These starving miners and their children are 
ripe for communist agitators who are blaming the present con- 
ditions on the Government. 

On July 10 sixty of these miners of Western Pennsylvania, 
“bedraggled but very earnest and vocal,” marched about the 
walls of the White House grounds while their leaders sought op-. 
portunity to present a petition to the President. 

While the coal industry is probably the most demotalized, 
every business is suffering from the depression, and much as we 
rejoice in the moves of President Hoover in regard to war debts 
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and disarmament, we need to recognize that the Disarmament 
Conference will not meet until February, 1932, which means 
that even if very radical reductions are made at that time, 
another hard winter is ahead of us. Mr. Fred C. Croxton, act- 
ing chairman of the President’s Kmergency Committee for 
Employment, finds that in sixty-eight cities, during the first 
four months of 1931, 75 per cent as much as during the whole of 
1930 was spent for relief. Unless some great change takes place, 
‘with community chests empty and savings funds depleted, is it 
not timely to ask “What about next winter?”’—Friends Intelli- 
gencer. 
* * 


ECONOMIES OF THE LIVING ROOM 


The justifiable expenditure of money in these days is not 
limited to things that minister to the physical life, such as food 
and raiment and shelter. Man is a creature of thought, imag- 
ination and affection. Deny him the food appropriate to these 
capacities, and his soul is impoverished sometimes unto death. 
The wholesome book, the choice magazine, the religious news- 
paper, the evening at the concert or lecture, are as necessary to 
the inner life as ‘‘three meals a day’’ for the body. These are 
days in which economy is necessary for most people of our ac- 
quaintance, but remember that we often think we can get along 
without certain things just as well as not, when those are the very 
things on which our freshness and zest depend. The economies 
of the living room are more disastrous than the economies of 
the dining room. In our misguided attempts at economy, let 
us not starve our intellectual, social and spiritual natures.—T he 
Watchmun Examiner (Baptist). 

Sit 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The writer of this paragraph has no particular passion, 
one way or another, on the question of Philippine independ- 
ence. If it would be better for all concerned for the Philip- 
pines to have independence, by all means let them have it. 
We made a great show of disinterestedness when we took over 
the Philippines. Now, when a considerable amount of free 
sugar is coming in from there, to the discomfiture of some who 
are especially interested in sugar, and when laborers from the 
Philippines can come into the continental United States to 
compete with native laborers, we develop a certain great in- 
terest in Philippine independence. Will some one now arise to 
suggest that, upon being made independent, the Philippines 
repay the million dollars with which the United States salved 
the pride of Spain upon taking over the islands? That would 
about complete the picture of the selfishness which sacrifices 
principles for greed.—The Presbyterian Advance. 


* * 


DEAN STANLEY 


Dean Stanley, who died fifty years ago, on July 18, 1881, 
held a unique position among “Eminent Victorians.” His 
versatility was remarkable, and as scholar and historian, traveler 
and courtier, ecclesiastic and preacher, he touched life at many 
points and exercised a wide influence. His first book was the 
“Life of Dr. Arnold,” of whose sixth form at Rugby he had been 
one of the most brilliant members. For some years he held the 
professorship of Ecclesiastica! History at Oxford, and his books on 
“Sinai and Palestine” and “The History of the Jewish Church,”’ 
the chief fruits of his historical studies, had a great vogue. In 
1863 he was appointed Dean of Westminster, and in the same 
year he married Lady Augusta Bruce, the intimate friend and 
confidante of Queen Victoria. His tenure of the deanery was 
distinguished, and sometimes stormy. Broad-minded tolerance 
and large-hearted charity involved him in many controversies 
with the “‘straiter sect” of his own communion, and such episodes 
as his championship of Bishop Colenso, his invitation to the Re- 
vision Committees, including Free Churchmen as weil as Angli- 
cans, to begin their labors by taking part in a united communion 
service in the Abbey, and his arranging a lecture within the sacred 
precincts by the veteran Congregationalist missionary, Dr. 
Moffatt, all brought upon him indignant protests. High Church 
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leaders like Keble, Pusey and Liddon carried their protest so far 


‘as to decline the Dean’s invitation to preach in the Abbey. 


Stanley, however, was unperturbed by the storms he aroused, 
and justly claimed that he was simply obeying the Master’s 
command to his disciples that they should love one another. — 
The Christian World (London). 
* * 

POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S GREAT CITIES 

The census of London, England, just completed, reveals the 
fact that the world’s metropolis now has more than 8,000,000 
inhabitants. New York comes next in the list, and Berlin 
takes third place. The fourth and fifth cities in the world from 
the angle of population are Chicago and Paris respectively. 
The following table shows the number of inhabitants for each 
of these great centers: 


GTEBUCE ASONGON 60-0 crore cist axes a ee 8,202,818 
INeweYOrkiGity syatee oe on ee ee 6,981,915 
NOLS) ob Carats aA eke tile cae ant ney net 4,296,000 
CHICA G0 secrarnk. wy ecto wh stor PAPO ETS Ty 3,376,438 


IE Galata Sa soanaeondooascoce. 2,871,039 


It is clear that the trend of population throughout the world 
is away from the rural districts and towards the congested 
centers. While in almost every case these urban populations 
during the past ten years have shown a significant growth in 
what might be called “‘the city proper,” even more startling 
is the development of the metropolitan areas. For instance, 
Chicago suburbs are growing at a rate far higher than that of 
the city itself. Paris within the walls counts only 2,871,039, 
but the population outside of the fortifications numbers 2,016,425, 
or a total of 4,887,464 for the metropolitan district. New York 
City, restricted to the population of the five boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Queens, Brooklyn, Richmond, and the Bronx, trembled 
on the verge of 7,000,000 in the 1930 census count. The New 
York metropolitan area, however, including portions of New 
Jersey and Connecticut and corresponding more nearly to what 
is known as Greater London, numbers 11,000,000 souls. These 
huge increases in the urban populations of the world constitute 
a most perplexing economic problem, both from the standpoint 
of living together in great cities and from the angle of depleted 
agricultural communities.—Zion’s Herald. 
* * 
MR. COOLIDGE URGES HOLIDAYS 

A man who had such a reputation for silence during his 
presidential period, Calvin Coolidge has been making up for 
lost time ever since. He has written a bit of brief daily comment 
on the course of affairs, and this has been distributed to many 
newspapers and read by millions of people. And it is worth 
reading, too. In one of these two-hundred-word newspaper 
talks to the nation, Mr. Coolidge has taken up the subject of 
holidays. He refers to the economic strain suffered by the coun- 
try for many months, and he advises the people to take more 
relaxation and refreshment this summer than usual. The coun- 
try will ‘be further advanced in October, he says, if July and 
August find many visitors at the shore and in the hills. ‘Just 
now we need,” says the ex-President, ‘‘that replenishment of 
body and soul that comes only in withdrawing from work and 
familiar scenes and seeking diversion in new activities and new 
surroundings.” All of which is very true, of course, and we do 
not grudge Mr. Coolidge his pleasant days on his ancestral hill- 
top at Vermont, or along the healthy shoreline of the North 
Atlantic. But we can not help the feeling that the joys of holi- 
day have become too restricted; that there are millions on this 
continent to-day to whom a “change of work” is utterly impos- 
sible, and that the best holiday many people could get just now 
would be some kind of employment that would enable them to 
feel that they ‘‘belonged”’ in the human scene. For those who 
are blessed with a holiday to spend it in bemoaning the fate of 
those who have none will not do any one much good. But there 
are going to be many “dampened” holidays on that account, 
nevertheless. And it is not such a bad sign of the times after 
all.— New Outlook. 
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The General Convention at Work 


TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 


Transportation Agent, Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 6010: Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago, JI. 


Instructions to Delegates Regarding Railroad Tickets 


Universalist Conventions, Buffalo, New York, October 17- 
Ha, UB, 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance: 

1. Tickets at the regular one way tariff for the going 
journey may be obtained on any of the following dates (but not 
on any other date): 


New England Passenger Association Territory...............-. October 15-22 
Central Passenger Association Territory...........0...0c0e0008 October 15-22 
Trunks ine yAssociation “Lerritorysy <i: wicisrsueiassceis ortrelatnerereeteieiete October 15-22 
*Southwestern Passenger Association Territory: 

Fromy Oklahoma; and) Texas crgce cot afalepesvereon ciclo cher atea ats tolsy October 14-20 

From Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, also Memphis, 

Tennessee, and Natchez, Mississippi.............00.00005 October 15-21 


Trans-Continental and Western Passenger Association Territory: 
Colorado (Julesburg only), Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, **Mani- 
toba (see note), Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Northern 


Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin........ October 15-22 
Colorado (except Julesburg), New Mexico, Wyoming....... October 14-21 
Montana; southern Idaho, /Utabi.. mm sclracisiere were oSclnetes October 13-20 
Arizona, British Columbia, Nevada, Northern Idaho, Ore- 
gon (except via California), Washington................... October 12-19 
California eqactteeise vis ene tes cid eee cleo ctens eohercaleverelite’s . «October 11-18 
Oregonw (via) California)) store cis< ote dene eens terete «October 10-17 
Southeastern Passenger Association Territory............ «ees October 15-22 


*The following Southwestern lines are not party to the reduced excursion 
fares herein announced: Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith and 
Western R. R.; Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown, R. R.; Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Ry.; National Railways of Mexico. 

**Manitoba (on Great Nor., Nor. Pac. and M., St. P. & 8. 8S. M. Rys., also 
from Winnipeg via Can. Nat’] and Can. Pac. Rys.) 


Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request a 
certificate for the Universalist General Convention, no matter 
which of the Conventions you are to attend. Do not make the 
mistake of asking for a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
certificates at least thirty minutes before departure of train on 
which you begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascertain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If not 
obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at 
what station they can be obtained. You can then purchase a 
local ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where 
you can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for 
and obtain a certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your 
certificate to the endorsing officer, Dr. L. W. Brigham, Trans- 
portation Agent, as the reduced fares for the return journey do 
not apply unless you are properly identified as provided for by 
the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent of the car- 
riers will be in attendance on Oct. 20, 28 and 24 to validate cer- 
tificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting 
after the special agent has left, you can not have your certificate 
validated, and consequently you will not obtain the benefit of 
the reduction on the home journey. 

6. To prevent disappointments, it must be understood that 
the reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, but is 
contingent on an attendance at the meeting of not less than 150 mem- 
bers of the organization and dependent members of their families, 
holding regularly issued certificates obtained from ticket agents 
at starting points, from where tke regular one-way adult tariff 
fares to place of meeting are not less than sixty-seven cents on 
going journey. (Certificates issued to children at half fares will 
ke counted the same as certificates held by adults.) 

7. If the necessary minimum of 150 certificates is presented 


to the special agent, and your certificate is duly validated, you: 
will be entitled up to and including Oct. 28, 1931, to purchase a 
return ticket via the same route over which you made the journey 
at one-hulf of the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of 
meeting to the point at which your certificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be: 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored. Such tickets are subject to same 
stop-over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to. 
obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, nor on 
account of failure to present validated certificates when pur- 
chasing return tickets. 

10. Tickets purchased on clergy fare permits do not count 
toward the total of 150 certificates necessary to secure the Con- 
vention rates. Only the certificates turned in to the Transpor-- 
tation Agent and properly validated can be counted. 

Railroad and Pullman Fares 

Below are given railroad and Pullman fares from various 
central points. Information about rates from other places may 
be obtained from local railroad agents. 


To Buffalo, N. Y. One- Lower Parlor- 
From Way Berth Car 
Fare Seat 
Atlanta, Ga., 

CU ECMCIMNA Herereiaio vate arses $33.01 $ 9.75 $6.23 
Augusta, Maine ..... 5 ON ree tenant 24.04 4.50*-1 1.35*-6: 
Bangor,:Maine =... .. so eae 26.72 4.50*-1 1.88*-6- 
Barre, Vermont), on-scene 18.10 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
Boston; Massa sar aan 17.92 4.50 3.00 
Brattleboro; Vit. «2... ee eee 14.79 3.75*-2 3.00*-2: 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

viaN. Y.N.H.& H.and Lehigh . 16.30 3.75*-3 3.00%*-3. 
Chicago, DW iyo ects. sys) cise neon aera 18.81 5.63 3.38 
CincinnatiZ@hiow ~i2).1- 1 aciecier 15.79 4.50 2.85 
Cleveland: Ohio: S42. s.r 6.64 8.75 1.35 
Denver; Colors iam... Awe nee 56.09 16.51 
Detroit; Michi. 2 santa 9.00 3.00 1.75 
Hartford, Conn., 

ola Springfield <5. «2. <weeeee 15.31 3.75 *-2 3.00*-2: 
Indianapolis; Indy~.....40 ess een 16.79 5.63 
Lansing; MichGyaw.ct.0. scone cee in ey 3.00*-7 1.88*-7 
LospAngeles; Calif. occisitasttaaee 97.15 29.26 
Manchester, N. H., 

GIG BOSCOMmie ret oie.s 5 weer te 19.94 4.50*-1 3.00*-1 

OLA? WiOLeester nats « ciserecen ese 18.60 4.50*-4 3.00*-4:; 

- Meriden, Conn., 

m@springfiel divs. qaciseie dare 15.96 3.75*-2 3.00*-2 
Nashua, N. H. 

PUGABOStOD ners -rscecera his ee eres 19.33 4.50*-1 3.00*-1 

VLG Worcester sici0' sneis eres hee 17.98 4.50%-4 8.00*-4: 
New Haven, Conn., 

otaiSpringfiel dic..crv<r-ierutee atexeeconete 16.62 3.75*-2 3.00*-2: 
New York City 

IKON BS Gast Ob nears ceceenisSinic cig ae & 15.72 8.75 3.00 

PUG Dehiehes is. es es evergreens 14.29 3.75 3.00 
Philadelphia, Pas. 42.< sie. teres 14.98 8.75 3.00 
Portland; Maine: . ci.\csanscsiaonreniene 21.84 4.50*-1 .90*-65 
Providence, R. I. 

DIG BOSCO pia vi.: < is to: s o's alecerertisie 19.51 4.50*-1 3.00*-1 

0710 WOreeSter bi hone cclslastes. 17.88 4.50*-4 3.00*-4: 
RockyaMiount, NiiC. .).aeeseaene 24.25 10.13 
RutlandjVermonty | <<... .<aheeieee 14.03 3.00*-5 2.25*-5: 
SaniPranciseo; Calif... 2.11. serie 97.15 29.26 
Sprivigfield; Massa <%.. -..7-.. cs srecies 14.38 3.75 3.00 
StPetersburg, dlas. o,f. leer 51.79 15.75 
Stamford, Conn. 

viaN. Y., N. H.& H.,and Lehigh 15.49 3.75*-3 $.00*-2: 
Towanda; Basic x clo ons « cmusterterere 6.95 1.50 
Washington: D.C... 2... comme 15.71 4.50 3.00 
Worcester, Mass. 05.0. 60.5 swwucies 16.32 4.50 3.00. 


*-1 Pullman rates from Boston. 

*-2 Pullman rates from Springfield. 

*-3 Pullman rates from New York City 
*-4 Pullman rates from Worcester. 

*_5 Pullman rates from Albany. 

*-6 Pullman rates to Boston 

*-7 Pullman rates to Detroit. 
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Theology and Life 


A Psychological Approach to Theol- 
ogy. By Walter Marshall Horton. 
(Harper. $2.50.) 


How many ministers continue, in any 
Serious sense, to study theology after 
graduating from theological school? How 
many lay leaders in the churches ever 
open a book devoted to theology? Every 
reader can answer, and there will be gen- 
eral agreement that even religious leaders 
feel theology too remote from life, too 
much concerned with attempted recon- 
structions of processes long since com- 
pleted, too abstract and vague. In the 
meantime ministers and laymen alike 
have felt the appeal and the value of a 
scientific study of human nature. Psy- 
‘chology is a “‘live’ subject. For some 
time we have been expecting a competent 
‘study of the results for theology of all the 
speculation and experiment of the stu- 
dents of mind. We have felt that the 
closer view. of human nature, the new 
understanding of processes of growth, the 
‘study of normal and abnormal attitudes, 
and the psychological analysis of our 
experience in knowing, must have some 
contribution to make to our understand- 
ing of God. Psychology has thrown light 
on religion—personal and institutional— 
but we want, and need, to go behind the 
‘sentiments, observances, and experiences 
of religion to the supreme object of our 
eoncern and of our experience, God. 
Has psychology anything to say to this 
need? 

On the appearance of “‘Theism and 
the Modern Mood,”’ Dr. Horton of Ober- 
lin was at once recognized as a competent 
guide. He has the background of schol- 
arship and the foreground of alert recog- 
nition of present needs. He knows the 
difficulties of his undertaking—‘“‘there 
apparently exists no general psychology 
to apply, but only a series of warring 
schools of psychology, each speaking its 
own jargon and casting aspersions upon 
all the rest.’”’ But he feels the force of 
the old, old question which expresses the 
practical, moralistic side of theology, 
“What must I do to release my personality 
from all that impedes its full develop- 
ment?” which is only a modern way of 
asking, ‘“‘What must I do to be saved?”’ 
And he knows that no one can go far in 
the investigation of this practical question 
without meeting the even more searching 
inquiry, “How can the whole of human 
knowledge be organized in the service of 
our effort to establish a right relation 
with the power, the Ultimate Reality, 
which controls our interests and our des- 
tinies?”’ 

Dr. Horton feels that while a psycho- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


logical study of religion necessarily takes 
as its starting point the individual quest 
of security, salvation, or personal develop- 
ment, a further step, and a large one, must 
be taken. We can not stop short of an 
“endeavor to define the conditions that 
control and the resources which aid man” 
in this quest. And as these conditions 
“extend out into the social and cosmic 
spheres,’’ the themes for study will in- 
clude not only man himself but organized 
religion (the church) and the cosmic 
“source and ground of personal develop- 
ment (God) and the ultimate goal to 
which it leads.” 

It is a very fresh, suggestive, and mod- 
ern way that Dr. Horton surveys the 
problems thus raised and considers what 
light psychology throws on them. Many 
of the sections give us brief answers to 
questions we feel we want to put to Pro- 
fessor Horton, but the answers always 
suggest that he has much in reserve which 
space restrictions prevented him from 
saying. This is especially true of pages 
228-237 on “‘the meaning of Christian 
theism.’’ The whole of Part JIJ, in which 
the creed of modern “humanism” is 
examined, with an exposure of the ‘“‘psy- 
chological fallacies’? on which it rests, 
suffers from the imposition of space limita- 
tions, but interested readers who wish Dr. 
Horton could go further may turn to the 
earlier volume on ‘“Theism and the Mod- 
ern Mood.” 

To base Christian theology on what we 
know that human nature which is common 
to all men and on what we know or are 
led to believe about God, who is “the 
God and Father of us all,” is, of course, 
to invite the question whether other re- 
ligions have not the validity we claim, as 
Christians, for our own. Dr. Horton is 
not afraid of such a question. He sees 
all the great world religions continuing 
to exist for a long time, but profoundly 
influenced by one another. ‘It will be 
the business of all religions to learn as well 
as to teach. In the world religion toward 
which we are slowly moving, elements 
of all the great religions will survive. ... 
The world religion, when it comes, will 
be much richer and more manifold than 
any existing form of Christianity. ... 
What we (and all humanity) want is a 
religion capable of gathering up all sorts 
and conditions of men, of every race and 
clime, and giving them supreme satis- 
faction through participation in a common 
human task, great and worthful enough 
to summon out their deepest potentiali- 
ties, .... and that is what we would 
prefer by any name, to an inferior re- 
ligion that bore the name of Christ.’ 
Since the Jerusalem Conference of 1928, 
Dr. Horton points out, Christians stand 
committed to a new conception of the 
missionary enterprise. ‘No longer is 


‘heathenism’ the enemy .. . . the enemy 
is human misery and sin, wherever it is 
to be found, and the ethnic faiths are re- 
garded as valuable allies in the warfare.” 
This whole theme is well developed in 
terms which would startle fundamental- 
ists, but which are familiar to most read- 
ers of these columns. 

Ministers and all serious students of 
religion would find in this book, and in the 
further material discriminatingly referred 
to in footnotes, excellent reading for next 


winter. It would serye admirably for 
adult discussion groups. It really meets 
a need. 


H.E.B.S. 


* * 


Religion and Life in a German Novel 


The Pastor of Paggsee. By Gustav 
Frenssen. (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.) 


A very moving tale of provincial life in 
Holstein. Adam Barfood is a minister 
inarural region, a compound of fine human 
sympathy and of blind self-confidence. 
His wife and children, his parishioners, 
and some extraordinary characters are 
vividly portrayed as they were before, 
during and after the World War. “Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through in Germany” 
might be a sub-title of the book. But 
in subtlety of analysis, in the representa- 
tion of types quite unfamiliar to the 
reader, and in the author’s gift for dramatic 
arrangement, Herr Frenssen excels. By 
a master-hand the impact of the war on 
Germany is pictured, and we discover 


‘how the peasants felt about the war for 


which the world has punished them and 
their babies. At the same time there is a 
restraint in Frenssen which we have missed 
in so many of the war books. It will not 
be surprising if his name is a household 
word within the next few years. 


S. 


THE OLD SHIP 
Services were held on Sunday, July 26, 
commemorating the erection two hundred 
and fifty years ago of the First Parish Uni- 


_tarian Church, Hingham. This church 


edifice, widely known as the “Old Ship,” 
is one of the best preserved examples of 
the Puritan meeting-house in existence 
to-day in America. The frame of the 
original structure was raised on July 26, 
27, 28, 1681, but the building was not 
fully completed until the following Janu- 
ary. The total cost of the undertaking to 
the town of Hingham was four hundred 
and thirty pounds sterling. The peculiar 
pattern of the roof timbers of this church 
was copied in the roof of the Colonial 
room in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts in New York City. 

The First Parish has had only twelve 
pastors in the two hundred and fifty years. 
—Zion’s Herald. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


AMOS, THE PROPHET WHO DARED 
TO PREACH THE TRUTH 


Walter H. Dugan 
(A Story to be used August 23) 


Amos lived among the barren hills south 
of Jerusalem, where he watched over his 
flock of small, short-horned sheep, far 
away from other people. Here he spent 
most of his time alone with his sheep and 
his beautiful dog. He often talked to 
God while he was out on the hills. 

Sometimes he left his flock with a friend 
while he went up to the city, for it was 
wicked and the people there did many 
evil things. Some of them were very rich 
and some of them were very poor; but the 
rich did not help the poor, instead they 
stole from them and made them still 
poorer. The poor were wicked, too, and 
did many dishonest things. None of them 
were trying to do what God wanted them 
todo. Perhaps they did not know how. 

One day, seated near the temple where 
the people were sacrificing to a golden calf, 
Amos noticed a rich man cheating a poor 
man out of the ownership of his land. 
Later this rich man sent his servant to 
buy Amos’ sheep. ‘‘How much do you 
want for your sheep?’ he said. “Tell 
your master I will not sell him my sheep,”’ 
answered Amos. ‘He has not earned that 
money, but stolen it.”” So the servant 
went away. Soonsome more men came to 
buy Amos’ sheep. One said to another: 
“To-night we are having a great banquet. 


We are going to spend the money we stole 


from that widow up by the outer gate.” 
The other laughed. Then the man turned 
to Amos: “How much do you want for 
your sheep?” “I will not sell you my 
“sheep,” said Amos. “You have not 
earned that money, but stolen it.”” The 
men became angry, but Amos was firm and 
would not sell them his sheep. Two other 
mencameup. Onesaid to the other: ‘“To- 
day I sold my wheat. I put the bad 
wheat at the bottom of the measure (which 
was an undersized measure) and I got 
full price for all of it.”’ And he laughed. 
Then he turned to Amos: “How much do 
you want for your sheep?” “TI will not 
sell you my sheep,’ answered Amos. 
“You have not earned your money, but 
stolen it.”” This man also went away 
angry. 

Amos stayed there all day, but all who 
came up had earned their money dis- 
honestly, and Amos would not sell them 
his sheep. He therefore had to take his 
sheep home without selling them. 

As he walked home in the evening over 
the beautiful hills he prayed to God: “‘O 
God, make my people a good people. 
Send them a prophet who will show them 
the right way!’ 

The next day, as he was watching his 
sheep on the highest part of the hills 


overlooking the Dead Sea, he heard a voice « 
It was a voice inside him, and he knew it 
was God talking to him. God said, ‘“‘Amos, 
have you seen how wicked my people are 
in Bethel?” ‘Yes, Lord,” answered Amos. 
“And have you noticed that they have no 
one to tell them the right way?” ‘Yes, 
Lord,” answered Amos. “I want you to 
go up there and preach to them.” 

Amos was surprised and said: “But I 
am not a prophet. I can not preach to 
them. They would not listen to a shep- 
herd. ‘The king is there and his court is 
there and the evil priest, Amaziah, is 
there, and they would not listen.”” The 
Lord answered and said, ‘I will go with 
you, so you need not be afraid.” 

So it came about that Amos left his 
sheep again and traveled the long road 
back to Bethel. 

When he arrived there he did as God 
had told him. He told the people they 
must listen to God and do what God 
wanted them todo. He preached, saying: 
“Seek the Lord and ye shall live. Prepare 
to meet thy God, O Israel. Seek good 
and not evil, that ye may live; and the 
Lord, the God of hosts, shall be with you.” 

Some of the people listened to him and 
were sorry for the evil they had done, but 
some of them went to Amaziah, the priest, 


and said: ‘“‘A shepherd has come up from 


the south to tell us how to follow God. 
You had better send him back to his home, 
or he will overthrow the worship of the 
golden calf.” 

Then Amaziah came and said to Amos: 
“O prophet, go back to your home and 
prophesy there and earn your living there. 
Do not prophesy any more at Bethel, for 
it is the king’s chapel and it is the king’s 
court.” 

Amos answered and said: “I am not a 
prophet. I am only a shepherd. But 
God called me while I was watching my 
flock, and I must preach to the people of 
Bethel, and you and they must hear me.”’ 
So he kept on preaching, and the people 
listened to him and many of them did as 
God wanted them to do. 


* * 
THEY’RE OFF 
July 26, 1931 


The G.S.S. A. Institute at Ferry Beach 
is again in session! Probably distance 
does lend enchantments—but certainly 
nearness arouses renewed enthusiasm. 

The porch of the Quillen was a busy 
place all day Saturday—Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers bidding each other fond farewells— 
G.S.S. A. delegates arriving and greeting 
old friends. The Quillen in its new coat 
of cream paint with green trimmings 
shows up its attractiveness more than 
ever. 

Saturday night was a great get-together. 
Every one was more than glad to welcome 


“Our Mary.” Mrs. Rheiner and Miss 
Yates found staunch supporters. Dr. 
van Schaick and Dr. Scott were given a 
royal round of applause, and Mr. Cate as 
master-of-ceremonies presided to perfec- 
tion. Dick Bird engineered the square 
dances in his usual genial fashion. A 
friendship circle on the beach ended the 
first happy day. 

Sunday morning brought the church 
school worship service, in charge of Mrs. 
Richard Drew, the director from our 
Hartford church, with Mrs. William Metz 
of Dexter leading the primary class. Dr. 
Scott spoke to the largest Grove gathering 
in years. And Earle Dolphin provided 
most appropriate music. And so it will 
continue. A great place, great folks, 
great spirit, and great inspiration. 


* * 


THE PEP OF PRAISE 


“You seem to get twice as much work 
out of that class as I did,” frankly ac- 
knowledged last year’s teacher to the new 
one who had been with the class three 
months. ‘How do you do it?” 

“Tf you will forgive my saying so, I be- 
lieve that class was starving for praise. 
The whole school seemed to think them 
hard to manage, and spoke disparagingly 
of them. I tried the opposite treatment. 
At first there wasn’t much to praise, but I 
seized every opportunity. If I praised a 
boy one Sunday, for some little thing, the 
next Sunday he came with a lot more for 
which I could praise him. Soon the other 
boys seemed to be bidding for my approval 
till, the first thing I knew, I was getting 
things done without any effort whatever.” 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


At Brattleboro, Vt., on Children’s Day, 
awards were given as follows: thirteen 
gold pins and two silver ones under the 
Cross and. Crown system, three Bibles, 
one Testament, and three birthday books in 
the primary department, awarded for 
thirty-seven Sundays present out of forty. 
Rev. E. P. Wood christened fifteen babies, 
among them two of his own grandchildren. 


Mr. Howard Benton, formerly con- 
nected with our church at Denver, Colo., 
is now living at Blk City, Kansas. He has 
asked to receive the superintendent’s note- 
book fillers, a service which we are glad to 
extend. 


Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., has prepared a Year Book 
to show what is being accomplished by the 
church school. It has an attractive cover 
sketched by Jack Phelps, teacher in the 
local high school, and Laurence Shorey 
made the stencils. The book must be a 
revelation to many who read it. It tells 
the story of a successful and useful church 
school. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederick W. Perkins called at the 
Leader office July 27, on his way back to 
Maine after filling a preaching engage- 
ment in Washington. 


Rev. and Mrs. Robert Cummins of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, called at Headquarters 
July 30. 


Professor Speight, Literary Editor of the 
Christian Leader, has been invited to con- 
tribute to the volume to be published 
shortly in India in honor of Rabindranath 
Tagore. The volume, ‘‘The Golden Book 
of Tagore,’’ is being sponsored by Sir 
J. C. Bose, Mahatma Gandhi, Romain 
Rolland, and Professor Einstein, and will 
contain articles by authors in both East 
and West. 


Rey. Charles P. Hall, minister at West 
Somerville, Mass., has returned home from 
the Charlesgate Hospital, where he was 
operated upon for a glandular trouble. 
Mr. Hall is making a fine recovery. He is 
convalescing at his home, 122 Powder 
Tiouse. Boulevard, West Somerville. 


Rev. Fred A. Line of 1806 E. McKinley 
St., Phoenix, Ariz., was discharged from 
the hospital at Rochester, Minn., on July 
27 and, with his daughter, Rev. Helen 
Line Case, started at once for Phoenix by 
way of St. Louis, where Mr. Case joined 

_ the party. 

Rey. R. D. Cranmer of Urbana, IIl., has 
accepted a call to the Universalist church 
in Santa Paula, Cal., and will begin work 
on August 15. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz. D. D., preached in 
Washington, D. C., at union services 
August 2, and then went immediately 
south for work in Georgia and Alabama. 


Rev. W. R. Bennett of Elgin, Ill., has 
been spending some time in South Harps- 
well, Maine, and visited Ferry Beach, 
Maine, on July 26. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Bennett, and was headed back 
toward Illinois by automobile. 

Dr. R. K. Marvin’s sermon, “Two 
Types of Christian Personality,” preached 
in the series of summer services at Dux- 
bury, Mass., July 26, was liberally re- 
ported in the Boston Evening Transcript, 
Saturday, Aug. 1. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons preached in 
the Pigeon Cove Federated Church on 
August 2, taking the place of Rev. Ben- 
jamin F. White, who was called away by 
a death in his family. 

Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale is spending 
the summer with her sister-in-law in Be- 
loit, Wis. 

Maine 

Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. Forty-two pupils registered the 
first day of the Community Vacation 


and Interests 


Bible School held in the vestry of the Uni- 
versalist church. During the first week 
and the beginning of the second, there were 
twenty-four additional registrations. The 
sixty-six scholars were drawn from the 
following churches: Universalist, 26; Con- 
gregational, 23; Methodist, 9; Baptist, 5; 
Roman Catholic, 8. Twenty-seven missed 
no sessions of the schocl. About sixty 
parents and friends of the children as- 
sembled with them to enjoy the public 
program. The pageant, ‘““The Coming of 
Peace,” arranged by Rev. Conard B. 
Rheiner and directed by him, brought to 
a focus the ideas which the school had 
taught and the ideals which it had intended 
to inculeate. Following the pageant, the 
pupils received certificates, which were 
signed by Rev. Conard B. Rheiner as the 
principal, and Rev. Christian Groezinger 
as pastor. Parents, pupils and staff all 
agree that a great deal was accomplished 
in the two short weeks of the school. It 
is a great pity that so valuable an institu- 
tion does not have greater public support 
and interest. 


Wisconsin 


Racine.— Rev. Lawrence Wesley Ab- 
bott, pastor. There has been a steady im- 
provement in all departments of the 
church during the past year. Our church 
attendance has averaged seventy-eight, 
and at Easter six new members were re- 
ceived. On Children’s Sunday there were 
six christenings, and the pageant, ““The 
Loveliest Thing,’ was given by the church 
school pupils in the church auditorium: 
For some time we have had only a soloist, 
but since March we have had a quartette 
which was financed and robed through the 
efforts of the Woman’s Guild. They have 
put on rummage and food sales, bridge 
parties and church suppers to raise the 
necessary money. The Guild has also 
paid for the new hard wood floor in the 
church school room. An electric bulletin 
was presented the church by the Willing 
Workers’ Society. This society has just 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. The 
Mission Circle has done remarkable work 
during the year, making many comfort- 
ables for needy families and contributing 
to the work of Hannah Powell. The 
Young People’s Union, although organized 
for less than a year, sent six unioners to 
the National Convention at Turkey Run, 
and contributed $10 to the church exten- 
sion fund. ‘The church school attendance 
has improved perceptibly, and many 
courses which are in harmony with the 
principles of religious education have been 
instituted. On June 14 a reception was 
given to our minister and his bride. A 
sum of money was given them by the 
church. A fine spirit exists among the 
churches here, and our church and minis- 


ter have been invited to take part in all 
projects. Morning devotional broadcasts 
from station WRJN are being sponsored 
by the City Ministerial Association, and 
Mr. Abbott has been asked to take his turn 
with the rest. This summer, our minister 
is studying at the University of Chicago 
under the direction of Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. 


x Ox 


A MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 


The fifteenth annual Interdenomina- 
tional Missionary Conference at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., was held 
June 29 to July 7. 

The conference opened Monday eve- 
ning with singing and prayer, after which 
it was welcomed by the college president, 
Dr. Ethelbert D. Warfield. The response 
was by Martha C. Hartman, chairman of 
the Conference Board. All the speaking 
was indicative of a good conference 
ahead. 

Each morning ‘“‘Meditation and Devo- 
tion”’ was held from 8.45 to 9, led by Mrs. 
Philip Evans, Baltimore, Md., missionary 
to China, and each morning from 9 to 
9.45 a fine discourse was given on “‘Re- 
ligion and Life,” by Dr. Charles Arbuckle, 
minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Newton Center, Mass., and teacher in 
Newton Theological Seminary. “The 
Challenge of Change,” ‘‘Christ Comes to 
the Village,’ ‘“‘“God and the Census” and 
“the Rural Billions,’’ were the principal 
study books used. There were Bible 
classes, of course. There was a class for 
“Stories, Their Presentation and Applica- 
tion,” by Mrs. Viola Morris, a class for 
Public Speaking by Mrs. Mary Rose 
Collins, also a Forum, Current Events on 
the Peace Movement, by Mrs. Samuel 
Semple. A Demonstration Group for 
Missionary Education among the Be- 
ginners, Primary and Juniors, was an 
interesting feature. Able teachers pre- 
sided over the various classes. The Oak 
'ree Services by the water held each 
evening at 6.45 with the subject, “‘And 
Jesus Increased in Wisdom,” ‘And Stat- 
ure,” “‘And in Favor with God,” ‘“‘And 
Man,”’ touched our hearts with a feeling 
of profound reverence. 

Tuesday night was a night with the 
missionaries, twenty-two of them. This 
is always very inspiring. as each one gives 
in a few words some phase of the most 
interesting work. 

Wednesday night Madeline Erskine of 
Philadelphia gave a first hand description 
of some of her recent experiences with 
some of our well known missionaries, such 
as Dr. Ida Scudder in Velore, India, and 
others. 

Thursday night graphic echoes of the 
Home Mission Congress in Washington, 
D. C., were given by Hannah P. Miller 
and Maggie Simpson. 
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Friday night came equally graphic 
talks on roads that lead from home to 
various fields of missionary endeavor by 
Rachel Benfer and Mary Anderson. 

Saturday being the 4th, at 3 p.m. a well 
planned historical program was enacted 
with such characters as William Penn, 
An Indian ‘Tribe, Barbara Frietchie, 
George Washington and other notables 
well impersonated. This was followed by 
a picnic supper on the lawn. This being 
the fifteenth conference held here a big 
birthday cake was displayed, and every 
one had a piece. At eight o’clock there 
was an extensive and helpful peace pro- 
gram. A young minister gave a talk which 
I wish could have reached the ears of 
every one. Our Mrs. Semple gave some 
very helpful suggestions. Some of the 
young people gave a dramatization, 
“Mother Karth and Her Children.” 

Sunday there was a church school class 
at 9.80. At 11 Dr. Cscar M. Buck gave a 
sermon on ‘‘The New and Greater Christ.” 
At sunset, 6.80, out in the open behind 
the auditorium by the water, the beautiful 
communion service was held. 

Monday night the beautiful ceremony 
of the Fellowship Fire made a most happy 
ending of the varied program of worship, 
study and recreation, an experience to be 
lived, not a program that can be ade- 
quately described. It might be called an 
experiment in Christian living, resulting 
in a new vision of life’s privileges and ob- 
ligations, by enlarging the spiritual out- 
look and deepening the spiritual insight of 
the delegate, that she may more richly 
and helpfully live. 

Mrs. E. B. Miller, 

Universalist member of the Conference 

Board. 
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A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


The ministers at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
during the week of July 26, arranged a 
special dinner party in honor of Rev. 
George W. Penniman, to celebrate his 
seventy-fourth birthday, which came on 
July 29. With the co-operation of the 
management of the Hotel Quillen, a 
beautiful birthday cake was brought to 
the table and everybody rose and cheered 
Mr. Penniman. Dr. van Schaick briefly 
introduced Mr. Penniman, and Mr. 
Penniman very simply and feelingly ex- 
pressed his thanks. 

Added interest was given to the occa- 
sion by the presence of Rev. Asa} M. 
Bradley, the State Superintendent of New 
Hampshire, who had driven over for the 
day. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott presided at 
the table and others present were Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, dean of the institute of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
Rev. A. Francis Walsh, Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom, Rev. John Sayles, Rev. Eleanor 
B. Forbes and Mr. Richard H. Bird, 
dpe 

Two other ministers resident at Ferry 
Beach at this time were Rev. Elmer D. 


Colcord and Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens, who 
were away at the time of the dinner. 
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WHO’S WHO 
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G Rey. Dan B. Brummitt is editor 
* of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
* yocate (Methodist Episcopal) and 
* author of ‘“Shoddy.” 

* Rey. Nellie Mann Opdale is a 
* minister of the Universalist Church. 
* Her latest pastorate was at Canon, 
* Georgia. 

- Norman D. Fletcher has been 
* pastor of the Universalist church in 
* Haverhill, Mass., for the past seven 
* years, going directly to this im- 
* portant pastorate from St. Lawrence 
* University. He also is teacher of 
* English Bible in Bradford Academy, 
* and is much sought after as an oc- 
* casional lecturer and speaker. 

5 Rev. Julian S. Wadsworth is a 
* member of the New England Con- 
* ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
* Church who has been stationed for 
* ten years or more at Chateau Thier- 
* ry, in charge of the important social 
* service program there of the Metho- 
* dist Church. He has recently re- 
* ceived his appointment as ‘‘Minis- 
* ter in the interest of World Peace’’ 
* and is located permanently at 
* Geneva. 

s Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Secre- 
* tary and Superintendent of the 
* New Hampshire State Convention, 
* and a trustee of the Universalist 
* Publishing House. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
* tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
* phis, Tenn. While he spent some 
* months in a monastery with the idea 
* of becoming a Catholic priest, he 
* joined the Episcopal Church while 
* he was still a student. He gradu- 
* ated from the General Theological 
* Seminary in New York, where he 
* was ordained. 

* Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine 
* and lives in Augusta. 

* Rev. Harold V. Hartshorn is pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at 
Highland, California. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1931 
Previously reported ............ 1,037 
MachiaswiViaine: 3... agen 2 
Total eres Getto. a 1,039 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 444. North Adams, 
Mass., 4. Oakfield, Maine, 4. Total, 
452. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE 


If any one went to Northfield this year 
thirsting for “living water,’”’ she must 
have comeaway refreshed and invigorated. 
There has always been an atmosphere of 
inspiration at the Summer Conference for 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies, 
but in many ways this year was a climax. 

A first glance at the program gave one 
a homesick feeling, for many familiar 
names were missing. However, after the 
first days’ sessions were over we knew that 
a new day had dawned at Northfield. 
In times past some of us have been willing 
to overlook certain attitudes and state- 
ments of some speakers for the sake of the 
wonderful atmosphere, and attendance of 
many fine people. ‘This year every speak- 
er was a delight to liberal Christians. 

If any Universalist felt weak or discour- 
aged she had only to listen to Dr. Buck, 
Dr. Stauffer, Dr. Calkins and Gertrude 
Schultz to know that God is in His heaven 
and His earth, that righteousness will pre- 
vail, and that every man, woman and 
child must work to help bring in the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

The apocalyptical literature of the 
Bible was wonderfully presented, showing 
that God has worked, is working and will 
continue to work with men until the ulti- 
mate victory of righteousness. 

Dr. Calverly, Dr. Buck, Dr. Stauffer, 
and Mrs. Sease held classes on the general 
theme of missions. 

The adult book for next year, “‘Christ 
Comes to the Village,” was wonderfully 
presented by Miss Schultz, who knows 
missions from years of experience on Home 
Boards, and contacts with missionaries 
and trips to various mission fields. 

There were a dozen other capable 
leaders who took younger groups through 
various phases of missionary education. 
Prof. H. Augustine Smith gave a wonder- 
ful course on Lyric Religion and the 
Fine Arts in Religion. 

A new feature this year was the intro- 
duction of a service of worship in Sage 
Chapel before any classes were held. 
Then the fourth morning period was de- 
voted to Bible Study. 

The adult study book this year centers 
around the village well where Christ talked 
to the woman of Samaria. Peginning on 
the opening night with that story, and the 
request “Give me to drink,” the entire 
program for the week was based on “living 
water” for every one in city, town, and 
especially villages all over the world. All 
the music and scripture and addresses 
and classes emphasized that plea. 

India and Arabia stand out particularly 
because of the Nationals and missionaries 
present from those countries. 

Dr. Buck had also come recently from 


exhaustive studies of missionary work in —_ 


India, and presented many problems and 
some new solutions. 

We heard much of Gandhi and other 
Hindu leaders. We were also stirred by 


Pe 


es 
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the story of Kagawa and the Kingdom of 
God movement in Japan. One qualified 
to speak says that ‘‘Kagawa is without 
doubt the greatest man in Asia to-day.’ 
He is due in America in August. Watch 
your papers and magazines for news of 
him. 

To several Universalists who have at- 
tended many of these conferences this was 
the best in every way except that the at- 
tendance was smaller than usual. To cap 
the climax, at the final meeting of the 
committee on arrangements, camp leaders, 
and others in authority, the Universalist 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
was invited to name one of its members 
to the General Committee of Arrange- 
ments for next year’s conference. 

If this years’ conference was a sample 
of what the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Conference is to be in the future, every 
Universalist church should send its minis- 
ter as well as its women to drink at this 


fountain for refreshment. 
Disk Ghval s be 


* * 


A VOICE FROM THE VALLEY 
T. L. Drury 


To spend a summer in the valley of 
Argyle (N. Y.) is certainly a very pleasant 
experience. It is a beautiful valley run- 
ning south towards Greenwich, with its 
high hills on either side sloping down. 
The farms on these slopes with their 
varied: scenery make a charming view. 
The Fourth of July in the valley was 
very quiet, but it being my birthday, I 
was pleasantly surprised by a genuine 
celebration given by old friends and ac- 
quaintances. : 

A large number of greetings from Uni- 
versalists and others in St. Albans, Vt., 
where I served as pastor for eleven years, 


added to the enjoyment of the occasion. ° 


Members of the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union there sent me a year’s sub- 
scription to the St. Albans Weekly Messen- 
ger. 

By the way, I might say at this junc- 
ture that the young people hold together 
in St. Albans as an organization, and also 
the lend-a-Hand Society holds its regu- 
lar meetings. It does work for charitable 
institutions. The society is composed of 
Universalist ladies, who were always 
willing workers during the years when 
the church was open. ‘ 

The Universalists of St. Albans have a 
beautiful church edifice free from encum- 
brance. The auditorium, the Sunday 
school room, ladies’ parlor and kitchen 
were redecorated a few years ago. Its 
arrangements for Sunday school, social 
funetions and suppers are excellent. The 
property has been deeded to the State 
Convention, and has an endowment of 
over $10,000. The value of the plant and 
the number of families connected there- 
with are listed in the Universalist year 


book. 


In this valley of Argyle there seems to 
be very little room for liberalism. The 
churches in the towns within the valley 
belong to the old school of theology. 
Shortly after I had arrived in North 
Argyle, the minister of the United Pres- 
byterian church called on me. He wished 
to know to what denomination I belonged. 
When I told him that I was a Univer- 
salist, he suddenly dropped his head. I 
thought he had a shock; but when he had 
recovered his poise, he expressed himself 
as having more respect for Universalism 
than he had for the modernism of Dr. 
Cadman and Dr. Fosdick and others of 
the modern schools. ‘‘Well,’’ I said, 
“we are living in a progressive age and 
also in a progressive universe.” He re- 
plied, ‘“‘That does not apply to revelation, 
while it may be scientifically true.” 
He had his doubts about some claims 
made by science—evolution for instance. 
I remarked that God is revealing Himself 
to-day in many ways that were not thought 
of in the old time. Why say that reve- 
lation belongs to the past, contained in 
an infallible Book? But that was his idea, 
and it is so taught to the children of the 
valley. ‘‘Well,”’ I said, ‘there is room 
for us all, and possessing the spirit of the 
Christ we can be brotherly.” He shook 
his head! Here the conversation ended. 
The need of a liberal missionary church 
is apparent. Nevertheless, the people 
here are very friendly to me. I give 
some of them the Christian Leader and 
they enjoy reading it. These people are 
church-goers, and are filled with the 
missionary spirit. The latter is what 
many of our churches lack. The church 
with the missionary spirit has a long lease 
of life and years of useful service ahead. 
Discipleship means service. 

It is putting it mildly to say that I 
enjoy reading the Leader. The fact that 
it is the “Christian” Leader does not dis- 
turb me in the least. Whoever reads it 
will be satisfied that he is reading a Uni- 
versalist journal, broad and brotherly in 
its policy and spirit. If all men are the 
children of God, why not deal with them 
as such, instead of holding aloof or hold- 
ing a theory of universal brotherhood as 
z cherished heritage? We must live our 
interpretation of religion as well as preach 
it, in order to be effectual. So the Chris- 
lian Leader, from my viewpoint, is a 
splendid missionary journal, worthy of 
the church and cause it represents. I 
enjoy reading the reactions, notwith- 
standing I may not agree with half of 
what I read. The various viewpoints 
make a spicy and interesting page. Truth- 
seekers prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good. That is, I infer, the in- 
tention of the editor. Through all the 
discussions, pro and con, J observe, there 
has been a kindly spirit manifest in the 
editorial sanctum; and that is as it should 
be. It, therefore, behooves those who 
criticise to be equally kindly. 


In all the discussions in connection with 
humanism and other theories I can see 
no improvement on the five articles of 
our faith. ‘They are a clear, concise and 
definite interpretation of Christ’s evangel, 
which the common people can under- 
stand. The common people should be 
our greatest concern. The intellectual- 
ists can take care of themselves. 

I wish to say that my rest cure here 
in the valley has been effectual. I feel 
really fit again. I have no desire to be 
idle in a world that is so much in need of 
good-will and salvation. 


Notices 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 


Aug. 16. Ganton Point, 2.15 p.m. Speaker, Rev. 
Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the Gilbert- 
ville road across the Androscoggin river bridge, and 
turn north at the fork a short distance beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock. 

Aug. 23. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m., and2 p.m. Alb 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. From the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 

x % 
MISSOURI UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Missouri Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of other business 
which may come legally before it on August 21 
1931, at Elmer, Missouri. 

Clyde I. Murray, President. 
er 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association of Universalist Churches in 
Illinois will be held the fourth week in August, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, August 21, 22 and 23, 
1931, at Waltonville Universalist Church, which is 
the southern Illinois outpost of the denomination. 

By action of last summer’s meeting the associa- 
tion will be called to order at 10 a. m., Friday morn- 
ing, Aug. 21, and will continue until the closing 
business session, Sunday afternoon, August 23, per- 
haps with preaching at night on that date. Rev. 
Harold Lumsden, Hoopeston, will be the visiting 
preacher this year, occupying the pulpit on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to attend 


any or all of these sessions and take part. There 
will be special music. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,’’ so that the section shall read: 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 3, after the 
word “including” by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 


“They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ”’ 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 
* % 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, East Lempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rév. Ben. F. 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Kensington—Aug. 2, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, preachers. 
Box lunch. 

Langdon—Aug. 28, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 380, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Dr. Roger F, Etz, preachers. Box 
lunch. 

eh 
BOARD FOR CHILDREN 


Clergyman’s wife and college daughter will board 
and eare for three or four children, any age, at private 
camp, Lake Champlain. Good food and congenial 
surroundings, guaranteed. Box 853, Cobleskill, N. Y. 

* x : 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 
during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 

ry 83 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COM- 
, MITTEE 


Douglas H. Robbins is granted renewal of license 
as lay preacher. 

Jennie Smith is granted renewal of license as lay 
preacher. 

Rev. H. Gertrude Coe is accepted on transfer of 
fellowship from the Naugatuck Valley Association 
of Congregational Churches and Ministers. 

R. H. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
creer 
FERRY BEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


The bookshelves at the Quillen are sadly in need 
of replenishing. On (occasional) rainy days one’s 
thoughts turn to reading—and what have you? 
Mostly books of bygone days which do not stand the 
test of time. Look through your bookshelves and 
send us at least one good book of fairly recent date. 
We need fifty, or more. Address Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 So. Fifth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
or Quillen House, Ferry Beach, Me., after July 1, 
1931. 

* Ok 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
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versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. Ay | 


Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
see 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
O63 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 

The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1981, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Withelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary 
x * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


As in previous years, the Ladies’ Aid will hold a 
fair at Ferry Beach. With gratitude for your former 
generous gifts we ask for contributions again, Please 
mark plainly ‘‘For the Fair’ and mail to the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Hotel Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
after July 11. 


Marian Pfaff, President. 
Edith A. Pierce, Secretary. 


Obituary 


William P. Roberts 


Mr. William P. Roberts, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
long known throughout the denomination, died 
July 21, at the summer home of his son, Roy, on 
Lake Winnipeg, Manitoba. The body was taken 
to Minneapolis for burial, and was interred in Lake- 
wood Cemetery, July 24. 

Mr. Roberts was born June 16, 1845, near the city 
of Philadelphia. His ancestors came from Wales 
on the second voyage of William Penn, 1697, and 
became members of the Society of Friends. When 
the Quakers divided, the forbears of Mr. Roberts 
went with the liberal wing, the Hicksites. The 
Quakers were also opposed to slavery. These tend- 
encies to freedom and liberal thought filtered down 
through the generations into the blood of Mr. Roberts. 

In 1863, the moment he was eighteen years of age, 
he enlisted in the 47th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Thenceforward heserved to the end of the war. He 
was at Gettysburg. He was sent into the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania to quell draft riots, he com- 
manded a regiment of colored troops, he was before 
St. Petersburg, and he was with the Army of the 
James below Richmond. At the close of the war, 
he was a member of the 25th Army Corps which 
was sent under Sheridan to Texas, near the Mexican 
border, at the time when Napoleon III attempted, 
in defiance of our Monroe Doctrine, to set up an 
alien throne in Mexico with Maximilian of Austria 
as Emperor. 

It is interesting to record that, after the Civil 
War and the abolition of slavery, a committee was 
appointed by the Quaker Meeting to try Mr. Rob- 
erts for entering the army in violation of their rules; 
but he saved the committee embarrassment by re- 
signing from the church; and he remained an out- 
sider until he and his wife—at a later period—be- 
came members of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Minneapolis. 

The memories of the Civil War he always held 
sacred. He was prominent in the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the Loyal Legion, and served as De- 
partment Commander of the Department of Min- 
nesota. Last Memorial Day, he marched with his 
old comrades in the thinning procession. 

When the war was over, he took up his broken 
plans for an education and finished them, and then 
went for his law course to the University of Michi- 
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gan, and graduated in 1869. He began the practise 
of law in Nebraska, but went to Minneapolis in 
1874, and entered the law firm of Benton and Ben- 
ton. In 1876, he married Miss Agnes Doyle Tag- 
gart, and their married life of nearly twenty years 
was one of exceptional beauty and happiness. For 
nearly half a century he had a part in the city’s life— 
and in the life of the state. From 1896 to 1906 he 


served in the state legislature, and was chairman of. 


important committees. He was a Good Templar— 
a prohibitionist before prohibition. 

He was always prominent in Masonic circles. He 
was treasurer of Hennepin Lodge for perhaps forty 
years, and had served as Master of that Lodge for 
two years before he became treasurer. He was 
Grand Master of Masons of Minnesota in 1909 and 
Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons, elected in the fall of 1917. He was 
active in season and out of season to secure the 
Masonic Home on the Minnesota River. 

No one who knew Mr. Roberts will doubt, for a 
moment, that his outstanding and overtowering in- 
terest was his church. He responded when the 
drums summoned the Grand Army, when the gavel 
of the worshipful master called the lodge to order; 
but with even swifter feet and gladder heart, when 
the chimes of the church he loved summoned to the 
worship of God. He and Mrs. Roberts were mem- 
bers of the Church of the Redeemer—he for fifty 
years, she for fifteen. She was a beautiful soul and 
blossomed all too early into Paradise. A few years 
ago, her husband established with the trustees of the 
society a fund, the income of which was to furnish, 
from year to year, altar flowers in the church to her 
memory. Across the space of a generation, his 
loyalty and love were unchanged. 

At the time of his death, he was a member of the 
board of trustees of the church and society. He was, 
at different times, president and treasurer of the 
Minnesota State Convention, and was influential 
as a counsellor in the national body. He attended 
the Washington Convention in 1929. 

The chapel at Lakewood was crowded with mem- 
bers of the Grand Army, the Masonic bodies, and the 
Church of the Redeemer. The services in the 
chapel were conducted by his pastor, Rey. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D. The ceremonies at the grave were 
performed by the Masons. 


Mrs. Cora Carter 


Mrs. Cora (Chase) Carter, of Leominster, Mass., 
sixty-one years old, widow of Ossian Carter, well- 
known market gardener, who died a few years ago, 
died July 20 at the Framingham hospital following 
a brief illness. 

She was born in Leominster, and was one of the 
oldest members of the Universalist church. She is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Merrill Spiller, with 
whom she had been making her home, a son, Nor- 
man Carter, and a brother, Charles L. Chase, both 
of Leominster. 

Funeral services were held July 22 at the home of 
her daughter; Rev. Clark L. Paddock, pastor of the 


Universalist church, officiating. Burial was in 
Evergreen Cemetery. 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 


Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
**For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him” 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

&. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, ‘‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
18. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 

175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


= 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. _ 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 7 EDDING 
ENVITATIONS | 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Prtnier 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen, 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHO »: 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy.ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully !o- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new uilding. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


“156 Stuart St., Boston 


NHE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 


The employer was dealing with a long 
queue of boys who had appeared in re- 
sponse to an advertisement for an office 
boy. 

“Well, my boy,” he said to one who 
looked a likely candidate, “‘you’ve seen 
that long queue of boys outside waiting 
for this job. Is there any particular reason 
why you should have the post?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I’m the 
only boy who’s brought his dinner.’’— 
Tit-Biis. 

eee 

A reporter got a job on a provincial 
picture paper. At every turn the editor 
stopped him; he eould do nothing right. 

“Well, I’d better leave,’ he said one 
day. 

The only answer he got was “Ha!” 

“Nothing I do seems to please you. I 
think I’ll go back to my old business.”’ 

This caught the editor’s ear. 

‘What was your old business?” 

“Newspaper work.”’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Smart Boy: “I’ve a great mind to rock 
the boat and frighten you.” 

Modern Girl: ‘‘Once before a young 
man like you tried to do that with me and 
the boat upset.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T swam ashore and notified the coro- 
ner.”’—EH xchange. 

* * 

Plumber (over phone): ‘‘But, madam, 
what seems to be the matter?” 

Mrs. Newlywed: “Oh, come quickly! 
The thingumabob has come loose from 
the thingamajig, so the little doohicky 
won’t work and the bathroom is flooded!”’ 
—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“Didn’t [ tell you not to interrupt me 
when I had something important on 
hand?” 

“How was I to know?” asked the def- 
erential secretary. “You didn’t have 
your golf clothes on.”--Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

“You’re not living at the Phi Delt 
house any more?” 

“No, I stayed five weeks and then found 
out they have no _bathtub.’”’— North- 
western Purple Parrot. 

* * 
Was Sitting in Car When Dead 
Man Raced Past, Pursued 
By Accused, He Says 
— Niagara Falls Gazette. 
ae EY 

Salesman: “A piano, sir? Yes, I sup- 
pose you’ll be wanting a grand piano?” 

Mr. Newrich: “Grand? Young man, I 
want a magnificent one!’’——Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Yes, I’ve hunted all over the world— 
India—A frica—everywhere.”’ 

“Really! What had you lost?”’—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best . 

of the war books has brought this work to 

the front again. A picture of war as seen 

by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° “sath. trerie HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 
A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 
pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.’’—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.’”’—A New Yorker. 


“It seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 

“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.” —A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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